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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae ae 
HE Times’ correspondent in Philadelphia telegraphs (August 
20) a fact which may prove of great moment in American 
history. ‘The Republican Convention of Pennsylvania has refused 
by a heavy majority to accept General Grant as President for the 
third time, and has recommended Mr. J. F. Hartranft, now 
Governor of the State. As Pennsylvania holds the balance in the 
Republican party, this amounts to a rejection of the President 
as candidate in November 1875, and will compel him, if he 
desires a third term, to accept the Democrat nomination. To 
secure this, he must swerve towards the Democrat side, a move- 
ment which, as we have endeavoured to show elsewhere, may in- 
volve lamentable results, perhaps an outbreak of social war in 
the South, which is becoming honeycombed with Associations, 
white and black, preparing to resort to arms. The decision, of 
course, rests with the West, and apprehension is as yet premature ; 
but we fear that General Grant wishes for the Presidency, that the 
Civil Rights Bill is lost, and that the tendency at Washington 
during 1875 will be to conciliate the devotees of State-rights. 








The Bonapartists achieved a great success on Sunday. The 
rich Department of Calvados, with its half-million of people and 
123,000 electors, returned in 1871 five Royalists and three 
Republicans, the Royalists obtaining 72,000 votes, or more 
than a clear majority of the electors. The Republicans 
came near them, and thiere were no Bonapartists. At a single 
election in 1872, the Department returned M. Paris, a very 
moderate Republican, by 28,000 votes, and left the Royalist 
and Bonapartist nowhere, the latter receiving only 3,000 votes ; 
but on Sunday, though it again neglected the Royalist, and 
gave the Republican, M. Aubert, his 28,000 votes, it threw 
40,700 for M, Delaunay, a pronounced Bonapartist, who accepts 
the Septennate, but demands a plébiscite, in order to restore the 
Empire. Great efforts are made in Paris to explain away this 
result, but they are not very successful, as M. Delaunay’s per- | 
sonal popularity would not, two years ago, have helped him at 
all, unless he had abjured Imperialism. The battle, moreover, 
seems to have been fairly foug 
of 760 Mayors in the department, 700 are elected by the people. 
Only the towns went for the Republicans, and the truth seems to 
be that the peasants are disgusted with what they consider the 
sterile disputes of the Assembly, and fall back on the party which 
cares nothing about Assemblies. The first effect of the event will 
be to increase the reluctance to dissolve. 





Marshal MacMahon is making a kind of semi-regal ‘ progress” 
through Brittany. At Le Mans, St. Malo, and St. Brieuc he has 
been received with civility as a great soldier, but no one appears 
willing to ‘‘ hurrah” for the President, and the reception, on the 
w hole, is decidedly chilly. At St. Malo, the Mayor unluckily 
said that France wanted a definite Government ; whereupon the 
Marshal informed him, with some sharpness, that his Govern- | 
ment was definite, that he had been entrusted with power for 
seven years, and that he should keep it for the full time. Con- 
sequently, the Mayor of St. Brieuc, when his turn to present an 
address came, said, ‘* For us, you represent order and peace. You 


are there ; remain there.” The Mayor thought himself, no doubt, 
very epigrammatic ; but as the Marshal does not exactly want to 
say he has stormed the Presidential chair, and will keep there by 
force of arms, he replied with some stiffness that he hoped 
always to maintain order. The object of the ‘ progress,” which 
must be a horrible bore to the Marshal, is not very evident, and 
an explanation offered by the Paris Correspondent of the Times 
rather taxes our credulity. We can hardly believe that the 
Bretons, who at all events believe their Curés, mistake Marshal 
MacMahon for Napoleon III., whose death they discredit as an 
invention to deceive. Too many of them were in Paris during 
the siege. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science met 
on Wednesday, at Belfast, when Professor Tyndall, as President 
for the year, delivered the inaugural address,—a document occu- 
pying no less than eight closely-printed columns of the 7imes, 
The whole was forwarded by telegraph. We have noticed the 
main thesis of the address—the prebability that Matter is the 
ultimate source of all things, and its own first cause—elsewhere, 
and need only add here that the lecture, hard as it must have hit 
some of those present, was heard with an absorbed attention, 
which, apart altogether from its argument, it well deserved. It 
is probably the least “dry” address ever delivered before 
the Association, and contains in a small space a nearly 
complete history of the European progress of the Atomic 
philosophy. ‘The Professor's ‘“ confession” that he believed 
Matter, using the word in a very broad sense, to be the ultimate 
Cause of all, is said to have caused some sensation, but so little as 
to show that his somewhat fierce demand for freedom for scientific 
statement was in this country hardly required. It is the right of 
political statement which now requires extension. Professor 
Tyndall will be much less persecuted socially for denying the 
existence of God than he would be for questioning the value of 
Monarchy, and may defend Atheists with much less abuse than 
Communists or oligarchs. English “society” nowadays holds 
two things to be divine,—Property and the Usual. 


The Economical and Statistical Section of the Association has 
been presided over this year by-Lord O'Hagan, who delivered an 
opening address on Thursday. The late Irish Chancellor is him- 
self a Belfast man, and he described with complacency the extra- 
ordinary progress that his native town has made during the last 
half-century. ‘The population of Belfast in this period has nearly 
multiplied five-fold. Where there had been a single manufactory 
hundreds have sprung up, and new industries of vast magnitude, 
including shipbuilding-yards and iron-foundries, have risen into 
fame. Lord O'Hagan seems to attribute this remarkable growth 
| to the cultivation of political economy in Belfast, and we wish we 
| could believe that the backwardness of Irish enterprise could be so 
easily counteracted. But Lord O'Hagan himself is obliged to adit 

that agriculture is almost as much as ever the mainstay of Ireland. 
d to confess, had not, on one im- 
portant point at least, answered the expectations of its authors. 
The purchase clauses have been but little used, and the 
applications of tenant-farmers for loans to enable them to buy 
their holdings have not only been few, but are diminishing. Lord 
O'Hagan did not attempt to assign the cause of this failure, or to 
suggest aremedy. It can hardly be alleged that an insufficient 
degree of Government aid is the reason, for out of a total sum 
paid for land so purchased of £219,522, £192,000 was advanced 
by the Commissionets of Public Works, the balance only being 
provided in ready money by the tenants. 











The King of Denmark, on his return from Iceland, paid a visit 
to Leith, where he was met by the Princess of Wales, who pro- 
ceeded with her father to Copenhagen. 

A New York newspaper has circulated a sensational rumour 


that the promised cession of Porto Rico by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to the Germans, was really the consideration which induced 








said at the Malakhoff, ‘I am here, and will remain here.’ You 


the Cabinet of Berlin to interfere so actively on behalf of the 
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recognition of Serrano, The Spanish diplomatists have been in- 
structed to contradict this report, which had been seriously taken 
into consideration in the United States, and no doubt such an 
arrangement was never formally mooted. But that Prince Bis- 
marck has a hankering after colonies does not admit of doubt, 
and he would have been quite willing to take over Porto Rico 
from Spain if the Government at Washington had consented to 
forget or ignore the Monroe decree. It would, however, be more 
than the political life of any American party is worth to allow 
that dogma to be violated, and the eagerness with which the 
American Government was interrogated, and forced to pronounce 
itself upon the first breath of the business, settled the matter. It 
became the cue of Spanish diplomacy at once to deny that any 
such transfer was in contemplation. 
bounce a good deal about their ability to uphold the Monroe 
doctrine by force, and we greatly question whether the Navy of 
the United States could hold its own for a week in the Antilles 
against the combined fleets of Germany and Spain, 
European Powers have after-consequences to fear, and in fact, 
the game was secn to be not at all worth the candle. 


Mr. Fawcett addressed his late constituents at Brighton on 
Monday in a long and excellent speech, the most striking feature 
of which was an admission that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from 
the leadership would be a loss not only to the Liberal party, but 
to the whole country. He defended him strongly against the 
charges of desiring power, and resisting the Church Regulation 
Bill in the interests of Ritualism. ‘This admission is the more im- 
portant because, as Mr. Fawcett gently puts it, ‘nobody can 
accuse him of unreasonable partiality for Mr. Gladstone.” Mr, Faw- 
cett, we perceive, thinks with us that the conduct of the Government 
in dealing with the Endowed Schools will stimulate all Liberals 
to action, and that it has lost much by allowing its followers to 
make reckless promises which cannot be fulfilled. Indeed, Mr. 
Fawcett calculates that the Treasury will have to exercise the most 
frugal economy in order to avoid a deficit, Sir S. Northcote 
having discounted the natural increment of the revenue more 
completely than it was ever discounted before. 


Sheffield having, from old trade outrages, the reputation of 
being the most ruffianly town in England, which 
determined to educate itself. The School Board is spending 
£100,000 upon new schools, nine out of sixteen of which are 
ready; the number of children at school has been raised 


from 12,000 to 24,000, and the Archbishop of York, in a speech | 


on Tuesday, when four of the schools were opened, calculated 
that in twenty years there would not be an uneducated man or 
woman in the place. This is the result, says Mr. Forster, who was 
also present, of three years of compulsion, and it helps to confirm 
him in his belief that the time has arrived when compulsion may 
properly be applied,—a belief which, in his opinion, is shared bya 
majority of the House of Commons. 


introduce the Scotch system, and tempt the Masters, by more 
liberal payments for the higher standards, to teach branches 
above mere reading, writing, and arithmetic. Mr. Forster further 
intimated that he hoped, by applying the half-time principle uni- 
versally, to make education compulsory up to fourteen years of 
age,—an immense improvement, which would incidentally remedy 
an unintended injustice. A boy under the Workshops Act only 
attends school half the day, but a boy not under that Act, but 
still earning money, may be compelled to attend the whole day, 
the Board having no option in the matter. Mr. Forster hopes 
the present Government will compete with the old one in 
measures such as this, and forgets that it has already lowered the 
standards, refused increase of pay to Irish Schoolmasters, and 
tried to restrict Endowed Schools to the Church of England. 
Like Joseph II. of Austria, it ‘‘wants obedient subjects, not an 
educated people.” 


The King of Denmark has visited Iceland, on the thousandth 
anniversary of the settlement of the island, and himself *inaugu- 
rated” the new Constitution. He was well received, but not 


No doubt the Americans | 


But both the 


it is not, has | 


Mr. Forster also mentioned | 
that he had intended, if the Liberals had remained in power, to | 


| however, freedom does not much matter in Iceland. The people 
| for want of capital, cannot make the roads essential to the nt of 
their mineral treasures ; the area of cultivated land decreases, and 
| the most energetic are emigrating year by year. Indeed ‘it is 
| difficult to understand why, in a community so ill-placed, yet 


| 


| educated and civilised, anyone remains. 


Cannot they 
: : ; et a 
island in the Pacific for themselves ? 78 ‘ 





According to telegrams of August 18th received from Hong 
Kong, the Chinese are not disposed to allow the Japanese to keep 
Formosa, The Government of Pekin, which is in a mood to believe 
| that it can do anything, has informed the Court of Yeddo that its 
| troops must be withdrawn within ninety days, and is making pre- 


| parations to land a great army on the island. The Japanese are 





aod confident in their ironclads, and unless greatly pressed for 
|money—a point upon which great uncertainty exists— 
| will probably endeayour to destroy the Chinese army as 
|it crosses the strait. Even should it land, the Mikado’s 
advisers will probably persevere, as, should their troops 
succeed, they will acquire a splendid new possession ; and should 
they fail, some thousands of armed feudalists who are greatly in 
the way will be got rid of. If the war actually breaks out, as 
seems probable, the Russians, with their fleet off the mouth of 
the Amour, will be masters of the situation; and it may suit 
| them, threatened as they have recently been, to give the Pekin 
| 


Government a severe blow. Formosa may save Yakoob Beg yet. 


The Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction has issued a 
| fifth Report, recommending that grants of public money should 
| be made to University and King’s Colleges, London. The grants 
| Should be capital sums to allow the Colleges to obtain or extend 
| their buildings, and annual allowances in aid of expenses for 
| scientific teaching. The annual grants must be dependent 
| on a complete separation between the finances of the Colleges and 
| those of the schools or hospitals in connection with them, and 
| the money to be paid down must be regulated by the amounts 
| tained by subscriptions. Moreover, King’s College must abolish 
| all religious restrictions upon the selection of the teachers of science, 
| and on the privileges granted to students of science, before any 
grants can be made. ‘The Commissioners think it unadvisable that 
the Crown should claim in return any visitatorial powers over the 
| Colleges, or any voice in the appointment of the Professors, even 

those whose stipends are to be increased. ‘That does not strike 

} us as a scheme likely to meet with the approval of Parliament, 
and, of course, it will not be taken up by the present Ministry. 
They would as soon endow Judaism as University College. 





Three ruffians, named Moran, Foy, and Nock, on Tuesday were 
walking in a Birmingham street, when they saw a respectable 
woman named Mason standing at her own door, One of them 
assaulted her indecently, and on her husband remonstrating, kicked 
him, severely wounded, into his own house. They then broke 
open the door, kicked and beat an old woman, flung a young woman 
and her baby downstairs, fought the police when they arrived 
with a poker and a linen-prop, and would have escaped, but 
that the neighbours turned out and prodded them with linen- 
| poles till they were taken. The police, nevertheless, charged 
! them only with assault, and the magistrates gave Moran thirteen 
months’ imprisonment, and Foy nine, while Nock, who had “ only” 
| fought the police, was let off with a 20s. fine. The chief blame 
| in this case rests with the police, who seem everywhere afraid to 
prefer serious charges ; but the magistrates, in letting off men who 
resist legal authority by force, do their best to reduce the police 
toa mere mob. Evidence in such cases must of course be most 
carefully sifted, but a man who has struck a policeman on duty 
should never escape a committal for trial. These ruffians fear 
nothing but a ‘* Red Judge.” 








William Jackson, a man of 29, formerly a soldicr, was hanged 
| on Tuesday in York Castle for the murder of his sister. He per- 
sisted in denying his guilt up to the morning of his execution, 
when he sent for the Governor, made a full confession, and then 
| died with the utmost courage. His demeanour at the last made 


enthusiastically, and the Constitution is evidently only accepted | an impression in his favour, but on his trial he tried to accuse a 
as an instalment of justice,—one old farmer pronouncing, amidst witness of perjury, though, as he admitted to the Governor, she 
general applause, a speech which meant that it would do when | had told the truth; and the murder was an almost motiveless 
very greatly improved. The main objections appear to be that the | atrocity. He was going to seek for work, when his sister, who 
King can promulgate decrees having the force of law when the | was much attached to him, begged him to take her with him, and 
Althing is not sitting, that Iceland is shabbily treated about money, | said, ‘* Wherever thou goes, I will go with thee!” “ So I made 
and that the power of veto is expected to be too real. ‘lhe con-|no more to do; I opened my black bag and took out my razor, 
trol over local funds is, however, conceded to the Althing, and | and cut my sister Lizzie’s throat. She screamed out when the 
that, if wisely used, should involve self-government. We fear,! blood flew out. She dropped on the footpath, and I lifted her 
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It was a bad murder, but it is impossible to forget that if Jackson 
had kicked his sister to death instead of cutting her throat— 

-that is, had added torture to murder—he would have escaped with 
twelvemonths’ imprisonment, at the outside. 


The Right Rev. Charles Sumner, lately Bishop of Winchester, 


died on Saturday at Winchester. He was, let us trust, the last | 


of his kind,—an Evangelical who really believed, but who 


wanted, above all things, to get on and become rich. He 
obliged the Conyngham family by marrying a lady to 
‘whom the heir of the house was attached, and _thence- 


forward was pushed on by the Marchioness, George IYV.’s 
latest. friend. He was rapidly made Cenon of Worcester, 
Canon of Canterbury, Bishop of Llandaff, and Bishop of the 
unreformed See of Winchester, with Farnham Palace and an 
unknown income. Te enjoyed this for forty years, and yet when 
he resigned conditioned for Farnham and a pension of £2,000 a 
year. His moderation was extolled, for he might have had more; 
but he drew in his life probably three-quarters of a million from 


the Church, and did for it in return little beyond the ordinary | 


duty of a Bishop. He wrote nothing, urged nothing, founded 
nothing. He was not a nepotist, and had no moral defects, and 
he led a serene and stately life, which, with his fine manner, im- 
pressed people ; but if there is never another Bishop like him, so 
mutch the better for the Church. 


Mr, Beecher’s answer to the Tilton charges appeared last week. 
He denies absolutely the accusation affecting Mrs. Tilton, both 
generally and particularly. As to the curiously strong expressions 
of contrition in his letters to Mr. Tilton, he explains that they 
were dictated by remorse, in the first place for having interfere 
between Mr. Tilton and his wife, in consequence of the cruelty 
and infidelity of the former,—and in the second place for having 
procured Mr. Tilton’s dismissal from the editorship of the Indepen- 
dent. ‘* Efforts to settle the difficulty followed,” and in the 
course of these, Mr. Beecher wrote and signed the ambiguously- 
worded letters on which Mr. Tilton relies. It seems clear that 
Mrs. Tilton, driven to madness, as can well be imagined 
from her published statement, by the inexplicable moral 
tortures inflicted on her by her husband —assented at 
random to statements and retractations, and retractations of 
retractations, which were seized upon by one party and the other 
as if the unfortunate woman were really a competent witness. 
Mr. Beecher says that Mr. Tilton levied ‘“ black-mail” on him— 
a charge which, if well founded, changes the aspect of the whole 
business—but if so, why did he yield to the demands of a 
criminal extortioner, or why does he not now prosecute Mr. 
Tilton for the attempt? Surely the line to be taken in the first 
instance by an innocent man of high character against whom 
such a charge is brought is that of simple denial, and an appeal, 
—Utrum creditis, Quirites ? 


The electors of Stroud seem fully resolved to take upon them- 


selyes the business of settling the election law of the country. | 


Once more a petition has been filed, this time against the return 
of Mr. Brand ; and if Mr. Brand were unseated, and a Conserva- 
tive elected in his place, we should probably have another petition 
and another election trial. There seems no reason why this method 
of fighting out political battles should not be carried on to infinity, 
except that it is very costly and very unsatisfactory to everyone con- 
‘cerned, The constituency is left without representation, perhaps at a 
most important crisis, and in addition to the expenses of the petition 
and its trial, the cost of the new election must be counted. There is, 
besides, the waste of time and temper, and the intemperance of 
every sort, from beer-guzzling to hard swearing. It may be 


thought that the electors of Stroud might be well satisfied with | 


the facts that have been already ascertained respecting the charac- 
ter of the borough. It has been proved to be not generally 
corrupt, though it possesses a small corrupt element; it has been 
shown that it is fickle in its political choice, and that parties are 
evenly balanced. Cannot those who are beaten bide their time, 
and save the credit of their town ? 


Dr. Drysdale has been delivering before the Medical Associa- 
tion a counterblast against tobacco. He says that the weed 
produces blindness, palpitation of the heart, diarrhoea, and 
diseases of the mouth, and holds that its nearly universal use is 
contrary to true laws of hygiene. Ile evidently, however, 


dislikes smoking as a nasty habit quite as much as an un- 
healthy one, and entirely fails to show that Englishmen 
who smoke suffer more than Englishwomen who do not. 
Indeed he admits that Turks and Germans scarcely suffer 





eb te « SRE 
off. She muttered, ‘Oh, Will!’ I think, and then I ran away.” 


1 


at all, and is obliged to account for the fact by stating 
that German and Turkish tobacco is almost devoid of noxi- 
ous properties. His whole argument, therefore, comes to 
this,—that a smoker should not smoke too much or too strong 
tobacco. As everybody admits these propositions, Dr. Drysdale 
would have done more service, both to medical science and the 
public, by stating how much tobacco is found to be enough, and 
what kind of preparation is too strong for health. Ten people 
are killed by gluttony for one who is hurt by tobacco, but food is, 
nevertheless, not very bad for man. 











A correspondent of the Times argues that no reduction of fares 
| will make the Metropolitan Distriet Railway pay well while the 
Directors continue to use such heavy engines and carriages. Mr. 
Fairlie showed, in 1868, when the Metropolitan Railway was 
paying heavy dividends, that they could not continue, as the 
Company were using thirty ton-weight of rolling-stock to 
carry one ton-weight of passengers, while the Omnibus Com- 
panies employed only two ton-weight to convey the same 
amount. Such heavy engines and carriages batter the steel rails 
to pieces, compelling the Companies to renew them five times as 
frequenély as they ought to do. It was Mr. Fairlie’s opinion that 
with light engines and light cars these Underground lines might 
still pay well; but at present, says the correspondent, if the trains 
were continuous and the carriages all full, the profit would be 
small, That sounds sensible, but it is no answer to Mr, Glad- 
stone’s suggestion. Even if full carriages do not pay well, they 
| must still pay better than half-empty ones, and carriages are filled 
by low fares. 











| Baron Pigott has at last settled the curious point raised by the 
| Peculiar People,—whether domestic treatment of the sick without 
doctors is or is not a punishable offence. ‘Thomas Hines, of 
Woolwich, one of the sect, was tried on Wednesday, on a charge 
of manslaughter, for having negleeted to secure medical 
attendance for a child who diced of measles, of convul- 
sions following measles. It was proved that the father had 
nursed the child carefully, had given it port-wine, sugar, and 
arrowroot, and had, in fact, done all he could except call 
in a doctor or administer medicine. Baron Pigott, there- 
fore, laid it down that there was no ease, the Legislature not 
having made medical attendance compulsory. There was no 
neglect, but great care, and a man could not be punished for 
manslaughter because he was superstitious. ‘Lhe decision was 
unquestionably sound, punishment where there is no criminal 
motive being always unjust, but the judgment seems to require a 
little explanation. We presume that in a surgical case the 
neglect to summon a surgeon would be considered criminal. 


or 





A strange career closed the other day in Manitoba. Some three 
years ago the commercial world of New York was dazzled and 
flattered by the appearance in its midst of an English millionaire 
who quietly allowed it to be understood that he was ‘* Lord Gordon 
Harcourt Gordon,” heir to a Scottish dukedom and to immense 
estates, This personage had already won the hearts of Western men 
by his promises to establish a colony of Scotchmen in Minnesota. 
He was, therefore, cordially weleomed in Wall Street. His wealth 
and his nobility brought him the confidence of all sorts of specu- 
lators, and he was entrusted with securities of all kinds to aid 
in floating every sort of reckless enterprise. Jay Gould, then 
President of the Erie Railway, was menaced by the long-suffering 
English shareholders ; ** Lord Gordon,” he was told, was not only 
a large shareholder himself, but was acting for many English 
| friends, and the chance of securing his support was too good to be 
|missed. A plan was arranged by which Gordon was to secure a 
| majority on the Board of Directors, and afterwards to reinstate 
| Gould as the nominee of the English shareholders. For this 
| purpose Gould actually paid over half-a-million of dollars in cash 
and stock to Gordon, with various other sums that were to be 
presented to influential people as ‘‘ marks of personal esteem ” 
from the noble millionaire. Immediately afterwards Gould was 
evicted from his control of the Railway, and it then dawned 
/upon him that Gordon was a swindler. The latter, on being 
| challenged, consented to give up a part of the money, but when 
| placed on trial for fraud he stoutly defended himself, and finally 
|escaped over the border into Manitoba. He was pursued by 
American detectives, who attempted to kidnap him and bring him 
again within the jurisdiction of the United States’ Courts. But 
| the British authorities refused to sanction this violation of inter- 
national law. The other day, however, some Scotch detectives ar- 
‘rested him on a charge of stealing jewellery in Edinburgh, and 
finding himself unable to escape, he shot himself through the head. 





Consols were on Friday 923-924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
PRESIDENT GRANT AND THE SOUTH. 

F the United States were in Europe, or if they were in- 
habited by any other race, we should say the political 
situation there was becoming dangerous, and even as it is, it is 
sufficiently grave. More depends, as we understand the facts, 
upon the decision of one man than ought to be left to the 
patriotism and judgment of a Washington ; and that one man, 
General Grant, is still one of the least known of his country- 
men, and certainly no Washington at all. The desperate ex- 
pedient forced upon the North by Southern unreasonableness at 
the conclusion of the war, the admission of all Negroes to full 
political rights, has in one way been singularly successful. It 
has protected the Negroes from violence, has made them 
citizens of the Union in feeling, and has developed a great 
amount of political interest in their minds. They attend 
carefully to political affairs, their best men show an aptitude 
for political life, and they have perceived with true political 
insight their special relation to the general Government, on 
which they must in extremities rely for their protection. Their 
unbroken vote in 1872 for President Grant, against the most 
popular advocate of their claims, Mr. Horace Greeley, showed 
a political instinct scarcely to have been expected from their 
general ignorance. Unfortunately, however, the result of the 
vote, beneficial as it has been to the Negroes, has not been 
equally beneficial to the whole community. Had they been 
fairly treated at the first, it is probable that they would either 
have taken to money-making instead of politics, or would 
have split into parties controlled by their former masters, 
and have left to them the business of executive Government. 
The planters, however, not unnaturally, though with great 
want of wisdom, refused to assume the lead of their former 
slaves, resisted their use of the vote, and proposed Labour 
Laws of the most severe character, thus compelling the coloured 
men in self-defence to look only to themselves. Aware of their 
own ignorance they turned for help to the North, selected as guides 
any white men who professed themselves their friends, and in some 
instances were deceived by rascals whose single idea was to make 
money of their support. These men being much more detested 
by the planters than the Negro chiefs, and feeling the detesta- 
tion much more acutely, have ruled in a partisan spirit, which 
by degrees has excited the Whites almost to madness, and has 
produced in their minds a conviction that the Negro franchise 
is inconsistent with the very existence of civilised govern- 
ment; means, in fact, the prostitution of government 
for the purposes of plunder. They defied, insulted, and 
resisted the new authorities at every turn; the State 
Legislatures appealed to their constituents, the Negroes took 
the alarm, the Whites grew still more exasperated, and 
at this moment, throughout the South, every true _poli- 
tical question is postponed to what the Americans in their 
shrewd slang have christened “the skin ticket.” Every 
candidate is judged by his relation to the claims and wishes 
of the different colours. To add to the confusion, the jury 
system, which seldom works well when a race quarrel is on foot, 
has become utterly corrupt, the execution of the criminal 
law has been entrusted to partisans, and in two instances at 
least, the power of pardon vested by the State constitutions in 
the Governors has been either in reality or appearance fright- 
fully abused. We say either in reality or appearance, 
for we do not yet know accurately how far it has 
been employed to defeat the justice of the law, or to 
remedy the injustice of prejudiced or corrupt juries. At 
all events, the Whites in the Negro-governed States believe 
there is neither ascendancy, nor equality, nor justice for them 
any more, and are resorting to secret leagues, which the 
Negroes, of course, are compelled to meet by associations of 
their own. No less than five armed conflicts of the most 
dangerous kind have already occurred; and Austin, Vicksburg, 
New Orleans, and Little Rock require for their security 
garrisons of Federal troops. The feeling between the races is 
exasperated by fear and race-hatred, till neither can be trusted, 
and many States, especially Florida, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and South Carolina, are on the verge not of civil 
war—that would be a minor evil—but of the social war which 
De Tocqueville predicted ; a horrible struggle in every parish of 
the South, a struggle embittered by differences of race, colour, 
and civilisation, till it threatens to display all the horrors 

which accompanied the earlier Irish insurrections, 
Under these circumstances, the preservation of order in the 
South depends mainly upon the action, or rather the attitude, 














of the President towards the contending parties 
towards the Negroes, the Whites, mdan ‘wel: Be ae 
may fall back upon their organisations, and endeavour to e.. 
tablish by the rifle local Reigns of Terror. If he sweryes Hed. 
the Whites, the Negroes, in a frenzy of alarm, may exchay 
their votes for rifles, and commence, as in Austin, a social 
war, which will spread throughout the South. If on the: 
other hand, he holds the balance straight, insists on " externali 
order, and leaves the contest to go on by ballots only, he 

. esate ’ may 
compel both parties to keep within the pale of party warfare. 
until they have discovered by long fighting some modus vivendj 
such as exists, after a fashion, in Maryland and Delaware. 
He has, it would seem, ample means, if he chooses, of 
assuming this attitude, which, we may remark, is the pie 
permanently maintained by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
colonies, such as Jamaica, Ceylon, or the Mauritius, where two. 
races of different colours might, but for the pressure of an im. 
partial and irresistible authority, come into collision, He 
has the undisputed control of the Army, and the Army. 
small as it is, and overwhelmed as it is with work, is 
still a most potent weapon. Three hundred Regulars cap 
restrain two mobs each numbering thousands, both armed 
and each containing an immense proportion of men << 
have been engaged in active service. This was conclusively 
shown in the last Louisiana “ difficulty,” and arises, 
we presume, in the Union, as in every other country, from 
the fact that the Regulars cannot be defeated, that 
behind them stands a powerful Government, and that they 
would be supported if necessary by the enormous masses of 
drilled men whom a call from the President would bring up 
from every State in the North. Hitherto, we believe, General 
Grant has used this ultimate power very cautiously, very de- 
cisively, and with a fair amount of impartiality between the- 
colours. His enemies say he has jobbed, his friends say he 
has been too lenient, but the facts say that the regular 
troops of the United States have never intervened without 
restoring external order, and compelling both parties to accept 
an arbitration other than that of battle. The Social War has. 
been smothered, and that is, for the President and under the 
circumstances, evidence of success. So long as General Grant 
maintains this position the South is tolerably safe, but here 
arises the question,—How long will he maintain it? And the: 
answer to that is unfortunately dependent upon party intrigue. 
It is believed by large numbers throughout the States, that 
General Grant, who is not a historical politician, is desirous of 
securing a third term of power, if not of becoming President 
for life; that he is using his patronage to secure: 
this end, and that he does not care from which 
party he obtains his nomination. He was a Democrat, 
he is a Republican, and whatever he is called, he cares: 
little for the distinctive policy of either side, except so 
far as it affects the grandeur of the Union. Like the Re- 
publicans, he is opposed to slavery; like the Democrats, he 
has a liking for annexation; and unlike either, he is not clear 
on the great internal line of cleavage, the necessity of Free 
Trade. He thinks that under any circumstances he is the best 
President obtainable, and if he cannot secure support from one 
party he will turn to the other, or rely, as Mr. Lincoln did on his 
second nomination, on the will of the majority at large. Whether 
this intention is fairly imputed to the President we shall scarcely 
know till August, 1875, but it is widely believed, is supported 
by many known facts, and is in no way inherently impro- 
bable. If it is correct, then the nomination of next year 
will exercise an almost irresistible influence over the fate of 
the South. If General Grant is nominated by the Republicans, 
he will, we may well presume, continue his present policy,— 
let the contending parties fight it out at the ballot-boxes with- 
out interference, but when needful, employ the Army to main- 
tain material order,—the very best policy which, for the time, 
the general Government can pursue. If, however, the Re- 
publicans reject him, as appears likly from the vote of the 
Philadelphia Convention, given this week against him, and 
the Democrats, who have as yet no other candidate who 
is equally known to the people, accept him, it will be 
nearly impossible for the President to maintain his pre- 
sent position. Even if he remains unchanged, he must 
employ Democrat agents, must favour Democrat States, and 
must yield to the general idea of the party, which is to support 
State-rights, to confine political power to white men, and to em- 
ploy the national Army only on foreign work. He must, to a great 
extent, relinquish the position of arbiter in the South, and keep 
himself much more strictly within the old limits of the Presiden- 
tial power. The Southern Whites see this clearly, and are trying 
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im with offers which, if he is really desirous of the 
third term, he may be induced to accept. If he does, there 
will be serious danger of De Tocqueville's prediction coming 
true—of a social conflict within the South, which at worst 
would reverse the decision of the war, and at best impede for 
ears the industrial reconstruction which, in spite of bad 
overnment, race-hatred, and sectional bitterness, is again 
making the South a wealthy division of the Union. 


to tempt h 





THE ELECTION FOR CALVADOS. 

TE see no use in denying, or attempting to explain away, 

\ the significance of last Sunday’s election in Calvados. 
It is a Bonapartist victory, and one of the most menacing kind. 
It may be quite true, as asserted, that M. Guizot, who resides 
in the Department, advised all Orleanists to vote for the Bona- 
rtist candidate, though we can perceive neither motive nor 
justification for such an apparent act of treachery ; that M. de 
Broglie nominated Bonapartist Mayors, though the Govern- 
ment, out of 760 Mayors, admits only sixty as its own; 
and that the successful candidate, at the eleventh hour, 
+ accepted” the Septennate, which was also accepted, much 
more honestly, by his Republican rival. It is certainly true 
that M. Delaunay was an excellent candidate, having been 
Prefect of the Department, and in that capacity made himself 
most popular with the electors. A good Prefect, of any party, 
is always a good candidate. The average French elector, as 
we have repeatedly pointed out, does not merely tolerate a 
Prefect, but likes him; regards him as the representative of 
the province in his dealings with the Government, looks to 
him for protection against the rich, and is frequently, as in the 
case of Janvier de la Motte, too proud of his energy and suc- 
cess to care much about his personal character. Nobody can 
contend in America against a successful General, and in France 
a Prefect is, in his own department, as visible as a General in 
the States. The elector likes, in fact, to be governed so that 
he feels the government, and M. Delaunay not only governed, 
but governed very well. Nevertheless, in spite of all those 
extenuations, the fact remains that in one of the richest 
Departments of France, a department which had seen the 
Prussians, a department where Republicanism in 1871 con- 
trolled half the electors, and two years ago was in the 
ascendant, a great majority of those who vote consider 
an open profession of Bonapartism no disqualification in 
their representative. They acquiesce, as far as votes can do 
it, in the restoration of the Empire under the Napoleonic 
dynasty. M. Delaunay, like everybody else, accepts the 
Septennate in words, because, like everybody else, he knows 
that for the present Marshal MacMahon cannot be dis- 
missed; but no one could be a more open Bonapartist, 
or have brought his policy, the submission of a plebiscite 
in order to restore the Empire, more clearly home to the 
minds of the people. He stood as Bonapartist, he was 
abused as Bonapartist, he sueceeded as Bonapartist, and every 
new analysis of the figures does but increase the significance 
of his triumph. He drew his majority out of the Legitimists, 
and the mass which in 1872 declined to vote. He had six 
times the yote of the Legitimists, one and a half times the vote 
of the Republicans, and 6,000 more than the vote of both 
the other parties combined. Finally, while the Republicans 
had remained stationary at 28,000, the Bonapartists had 
increased in two years from 3,000 to 40,000, or more than 
1,200 per cent. It is true that 40,000 electors, or thereabouts, 
abstained from voting ; but if we assign half to the Republicans 
and half to the Bonapartists, the majority is the same; or if we 
consider them uninterested, then they are of those who will 
acquiesce in almost any arrangement, the Empire among the 
rest. It is not the election of a Bonapartist which signifies so 
much ; it is the acquiescence of the majority in Bonapartism, 
and the impression of this acquiescence is only deepened by the 
number of abstentions. If in less than four years after Sedan 
the population of a department traversed by Prussian cavalry 
will not take the trouble to vote against the friend of the 
regime which brought the invaders there, what conclusion is 


possible, except that in their own minds they have condoned or | 


agreed to forgive the authors of the events which they cannot 
have forgotten? It is useless, in the face of such figures, to 
assert that Calvados is not, for the moment, at all events, 
Bonapartist to the extent of acquiescing in Bonapartism, the 
only question of real interest being the cause. 

We believe the causes to be two,—distrust of the power of 
the Assembly to establish any Government, and dislike of the 
form which happens to be temporarily in existence. The 





powerlessness or the Assembly has worn out the patience of the 
most impatient race in the world. The electors, it begins to 
be clear, and more especially the rural electors, not only 
admitted the right of the Assembly to be Constituent, but 
| expected it to constitute, and to constitute something which, 
‘in theory at all events, was intended to last. When its 
labours were first commenced, it might, so far as Calvados 
was concerned, have constituted the Monarchy. Out of eight 
representatives, five were Legitimists of the stricter type, and 
each of them received 72,000 votes, or nearly double the 
number given to M. Delaunay last Sunday. That did not 
imply, of course, that Calvados was thirsting to reconstitute 
the throne of St. Louis; on the contrary, it was thirsting for 
nothing except immediate peace; but it did imply that the 
department trusted local men of eminence more than anybody 
else, and was not deterred from trusting them by the thought 
that they might when peace was made re-establish a throne. 
The opportunity was lost at Bordeaux, M. Thiers was 
appointed President, the Assembly was expected to maintain 
the ironclad Republic, and again Calvados acquiesced, electing 
M. Paris, a Republican of the Ultra-Conservative sort—he 
followed M. Target, and voted the downfall of M. Thiers—by 
28,000 votes. The Assembly, however, instead of founding a 
Conservative Republic, appointed an ad interim government 
called the Septennate, and after two years of incessant debate, 
intrigue, and proposal, avowed itself in July unequal to the task 
of founding any permanent government whatever, This time, 
therefore, Calvados did not acquiesce, but despairing of the 
Assembly, elected the candidate who least respected its autho- 
rity, who looked beyond it to a plébiscite, and who promised 
to recall a régime which would leave to Assemblies very little 
power. Calvados, as we read its successive votes, has no 
especial hatred of Legitimacy, if the legitimate King would 
accept existing facts as, in 1870, Henry V. was expected to 
do; has no dislike to a Conservative Republic, if only it will get 
itself constituted, but has a particular dislike for an Assembly 
which has proved itself inefficient. Its people demand 
from their representatives, before all things, effectiveness, 
the capacity not only to govern—for the Assembly, with all its 
short-comings, has done that—but to found, which the Assem- 
bly has by repeated votes proclaimed itself unable to attempt. 
It has not founded a Government, but only sanctioned a Pro- 
visional Administration, and Calvados, though it accepts, dis- 
likes that method of postponing everything to the maintenance 
of order. Nothing can be more evident than the slight hold 
the Septennate has obtained upon the affections or even the 
respect of the people. Marshal MacMahon’s personal power 
is not consistent with the restoration of the Empire, any more 
than with the restoration of the Monarchy, but it is consistent 
with the consolidation of the Republic. Yet the people vote 
for the Empire, which must destroy the Presidency, though it 
may use Marshal MacMahon as a soldier; and not for the 
Republic, which, with the faintest change of title, might have 
placed him beyond attack except from a Revolution. They feel 
that the Septennate has in it every quality which made the 
| Empire oppressive, while it has not the apparent permanence 
| which was in the eyes of Frenchmen the compensation 
|for oppression. If France is to be governed by a Marshal 
supporting a régime of repression, why not by an Emperor, 
| under whom repression would have some meaning, would be 
intended to secure a throne which, while secure, would preserve 
external order? Moreover, this Septennate, besides being only 
|a makeshift, seems not to be a makeshift of the effective kind. 
| Ex-Marshal Bazaine has escaped. Consequently the Septennate 
‘is either in league with the Bonapartists, in which case it is a 
mere sham; or it is unable to secure the obedience of its own 
gaolers, to retain in the strongest prison in Europe a man 
| condemned to death by military law. The electors despise in- 
effectiveness of that sort as they despise also the ineffectiveness 
‘of the Assembly, and they consequently vote for the régime 
| which, though more ineffective than either, appears to them to 
possess the elements of strength. How far Calvados now re- 
| presents the remainder of France we are unable to decide, but 
of this we may be sure,—that if the Assembly continues its 
career, if it will neither constitute nor dissolve, the Yrext 
| Assembly will contain a majority of Bonapartists. 

















IRISH RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 
if is probable that the experiment of the acquisition of the 
Railways by the State will be tried first of all in Ireland. 
When English politicians and financiers have made up their 
minds that the problem must be faced, there are many cir- 
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cumstances that recommend Ireland as the ground of the 
trial. In the first place, the purchase and working of the Irish 
Railways do not constitute an undertaking of anything like 
the same magnitude as a similar transfer of responsibilities 
in England; the Irish system is physically and financially 
separate from ours, and its failure under Governmental 
management, though it might be used as an argument 
against the extension of the experiment, need not in- 
volye us in any obligations outside of Ireland ; and secondly, 
the transfer, if successful in the case of the Irish Railways, 
would in fact be a crucial instance, for it would prove that 
under the most adverse conditions, in a country where railways 
have been notoriously mismanaged, and where they have for 
the most part been financially unfruitful, their working by the 
State without a public loss is possible. It is worth while 
from time to time, then, to look at what the Irish Railways are 
doing. How are they solving their problems for themselves # 
Are they, like the English Companies, increasing the value of 
their properties so fast that they are every day putting 
additional obstacles in the way of State purchase? Or 
is their policy at once unprofitable and unpopular? It would 
not be difficult to show that the management of the Irish lines, 
while it restricts the public facilities for travelling and goods 
conveyance in the most injurious way, has failed to produce 
satisfactory financial results. The remarkable prosperity of 
the last few years has for a long time disguised the real effect 
of the restrictive system, but even the slight check that has 
been experienced during the past six months has been suffi- 
cient to expose its weakness, A season disastrous to agricul- 
ture, or a lengthened period of commercial stagnation, would 
bring down the whole policy of high charges and infrequent trains 
with a crash. It is sincerely to be hoped, for the sake of Ire- 
land, that such a trial may not be in store for the Irish Rail- 
ways, but the possibilities of it may be very clearly read in the 
half-yearly Reports of the principal Irish lines. 

The Great Southern and Western Company is, by virtue of 
natural advantages, one of the most prosperous of the Railway 
enterprises of the sister island. It connects Dublin with the 
rich agricultural districts of the central counties and of 
Munster, with the important cities of Cork and Limerick, with 
the magnificent scenery of the southern coast and the delicate 
beauties of Killarney. Every branch almost of industry and 
commerce that has won a footing in Ireland must avail itself of 
the Great Southern and Western Line, either for distribution 
of commodities throughout the country or for exportation 
abroad. 
perary and Limerick, the produce of the coast fisheries, the 
peat of the great central bogs, the coal and limestone, the pre- 
served provisions, 
in Ireland, would naturally pass along this main highway of 
Southern Ireland. Tere, too, would go the better part of the 
pleasure-seeking traffic of the country, whether native or 
foreign, The business relations of three or four large cities 
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with one another and with England cannot be carried on | 


without unceasing communication, and as the Company has 
succeeded in absorbing most of the branch lines—which, to 
say the truth, were extremely ill-managed, and were in a 
so—all the ordinary 
It is impossible 


bankrupt state, or nearly 
course of the country is at its mercy. 
for an enterprise in such a position, without the possi- 
bility of effective competition from any quarter, to fail in 
drawing a respectable revenue from its monopoly of the traflic 
of half a nation. But what the Great Southern and Western 
Company could do to destroy traflic, or to divert it into other 
channels, and so ultimately to extinguish revenue, they have 
consistently done, At the half-yearly meeting of the Company, 
held in Dublin a few days ago, the Chairman, Mr, Haughton, 
who has been a persistent advocate of the restrictive policy, 
was obliged to make a significant confession of discouraging 
results. 


lately to acknowledge the fact that their profits were diminishing. 


But the case of the Great Southern and Western Company is not | 
parallé] with that of any English line that we know of. The | 


falling-off in the Traffic returns is considerable. The receipts 
from passengers are only some £2,500 less than in the cor- 
responding period of 1873, but the total passenger revenue is 
less than £139,000. The decrease in the value of the goods 
traffic is £5,360, on a total business of less than £122,000, 
But the striking fact is that these diminutions of revenue 
have occurred in spite of an addition to the rates for carrying 
both passengers and goods, avowedly imposed to meet the 
pressure in the coal, iron, and labour markets, which was felt 


The grain trade of Cork, the cattle trade of Tip- | 


and whatever other staples may be found | 


inter- 


Several English railways, though not those that have | 
been administered on the most liberal principles, have had | 





| so keenly in 1873. The real loss of business is shown by the 
decrease in the number of passengers carried, which wag 
some 39,000 on a total of 770,000; and in the ton. 
nage of goods borne, which was 17,500 on a total of 
258,000 tons. The increase of the rates has not only failed to 
cover the additions to the working expenses, but has caused, or 
| at least contributed to, a further loss of revenue. ’ 

| The fact is that Irish Railway management in general hag 
| only one financial expedient. Whenever there is an increase of 
| the working expenses, you increase the fares and the goods 
| charges. This is a simple process, but when it has been re- 
| peated a certain number of times, it fails to operate, and there 
| are signs that in Ireland the limit has been reached. Again, 
| it seems easy enough to economise upon working expenses by 
| diminishing the number of trains, and this has been done 
with persevering zeal upon most of the Trish lines, But 
| here, again, there is a point at which the public de- 
vises a remedy for an intolerable inconvenience, People 
learn to travel as little as they possibly can, and they 
make use of every competing agency that the system of high 
railway fares calls into existence. The latter remedy is not 
very generally available for passenger traffic, because the 
Directors can always crush out a coaching business, for in- 
stance, that sets up to compete with the high charges and 
| insuflicient accommodation of one of their branch lines, by 
running cheap and frequent trains just long enough to exhaust 
the rival enterprise. But in goods traffic, the canals and the 
sea-going steamers, the small coasting craft, and even the 
country carriers’ carts have worked their way into competition 
with an enormous monopoly like the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company. The grain trade of the city of 
Cork constitutes a very considerable branch of commerce, and 
those who are concerned in it have long besought the 
Directors of the Company to grant freer facilities for their: 
business. No satisfactory change was made—indeed, no change 
at all, we believe—until the rates for carriage were suddenly 
raised, on the ground of increase in the working expenses owing 
to dearer coal andiron. The Company’s latest Report shows a 
falling-off in this branch of the carrying trade alone of more 
than 20,000 tons upon the half-year. It will thus be evident 
to every one except an Irish Railway Director that the prin- 
ciples of traflic management, both in the case of passengers 
|and goods, have been pushed, upon the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, beyond the working point. But are those 
| principles sound? Mr. Haughton emphatically declared, 
at the Dublin meeting, that it “was not the large 
traffic they had to look to, but the net receipts,” 
and held up as the ideal of management ‘an increased 
revenue from passengers for carrying less of them.” 
| It might easily be shown that even the financial benefit of 
| this policy is illusory, for increased passenger traffic always 
| brings increased goods traffic, by opening new avenues of 
|trade. But we protest that the question is not to be settled 
upon financial considerations alone. It is admitted that the 
Companies cannot be allowed so diligently to pursue their 
Shareholders’ interests as to charge fares that the very rich 
only could bear, or to run no more than one or two trains 
aday. But the policy laid down so frankly by Mr. Haughton 
is the same in principle with that which Parliament, by the 
stipulations of every Railway Act, has forbidden. To do as 
little work as possible, to give the public as little accommoda- 
| tion as possible, and to charge as high for inefficient service as 
| people can be made to pay, is the very reverse of the policy 
that the State would naturally adopt in the management ot 
the Irish Railways. The object of a Government administer- 
ing a Railway system would be to do the largest amount of 
work at the lowest paying rate; and this is what Ireland, with 
her undeveloped resources, her infant industries, and her scat- 
tered commerce, is calling for. The demand might long be 
parried, if the Companies had any moderation or any foresight, 
or if they wished to parry it. But it is intolerable that the 
| pathways of Irish business should all be blocked up, in order 
that the Railway Shareholders may get the utmost reward they 
can screw from the people for the least calculable amount of 
service. 


| 
| 
| 








THE FAR-EASTERN QUESTION. 

'FFVHE most salient characteristic in the modern history of 
the Far East is the political revival both of China and 

Japan. Neither Government has been able to withstand 


'the temptations of civilisation when it appears to offer 
| irresistible physical power. 


Most easily understood in the 
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shape of arms and ships, Chinese imitation or adoption | power so unexpected. Nor need any one be surprised. The 
flows in that direction ; while Japan has gone a stage | position of Formosa, just off Fo-Kien and Chekeang, may prove 
further, and reviving absolute rule, has not only obtained | of some moment in sagacious, energetic hands, or it may never 
jronclads and armaments, but has bethought itself of rail- be worth the cost of a garrison to hold the conquest ; but at 
ways, and even of national credit, as a source of national | any rate, it reveals to China and all others concerned the 
wer. Whatever may be the Yemoter consequences on a existence of a Power determined to apply European armaments 
larger seale—and a swift imagination can prefigure some | to the accomplishment of Oriental policy or the gratifica- 
coming within the category of possibilities which would | tion of Oriental ambition. The Court of Pekin cannot like the 
startle, if not appal the Western world—for the present, | symptom. Independently of wounded feelings, the Imperial 
coincident development on the main and in the islands will | Government manifestly cherishes great projects by land and 
have one instant beneficial effect. It will not be possible | sea; aims at the recovery of lost provinces, and the maintenance 
either for the buccaneer or the shore savage to exist much | of a nayal position, if not at sea, yet on the great rivers, and 
longer. Piracy, the scourge of the waters eastward of Singa- | must be far from pleased at the audacity shown by Japan. The 
re, is doomed to early extinction, since the presence of | Emperor, who has so lately swept away the Mohammedan power 
Chinese and Japanese cruisers, in addition to those hailing | in Western China, and exhibited enough activity on his North- 
from Europe, will reduce the profits of depredation below the | Western frontier to raise disquieting reports respecting the 
paying point ; while the savage tribes who maltreat the ship- | future of Eastern Turkestan, is filling his dépots with vast 
wrecked mariner will be made to feel that remoteness no/! piles of military matérie/, and turning ship after ship out of 
longer implies impunity. These are small, yet not unimportant, the Imperial docks. Looking to the traditions of empire 
outgrowths from a state of things so novel as to bring the | reviving in Pekin, and transmuted into acts on the Western 
Eastern Pacific realms more distinctly than ever within the | frontier, it can hardly be doubted that an effort will 
sphere of general politics. Even leaving America out of ac-| be made to recover Manchuria from the Russians, and 
count, which would be unwise, it is plain that through Russia, | wrest Yarkand and Kashgar from the grasp of Yakoob Beg. 
if not through India, the ambitions and tendencies of the | The more penetrating Chinese statesmen must see that their 
Celestials and their island neighbours will henceforth have a | chances of domination stretching from the Yellow Sea to the 
considerable bearing upon the policy followed by European | head-waters of the Oxus would be revived, if they could arm 
Courts. Neither the Cabinet of St. Petersburg nor our own | the teeming millions of the Empire with breech-loaders, and 
can be indifferent to the revival of the conquering spirit in| parry European discipline with a discipline equally effective. 
Pekin and Jeddo, which may throw the one against Manchuria | Indeed, though the present views of the ruling race are more 
and Kashgar, and has already led the other to seek compensa- | modest, and aim at a simple recovery of lost ground, should 
tion for the loss of Saghalien in the acquisition of territory on | the Chinese ever awaken to a sense of their gigantic power, 
the famous Island of Formosa. which, provided they adopted European arms and methods, 
Lying between the Philippines and the main, almost athwart would be appalling, the days of conquests rivalling those of 
the track of the Eastern trade, having wealth of its own in the Zenghis and Timour may not be remote 
shape of a highly-prized and most useful gum, and a fertile| | Under these cireumstances, it cannot be agreeable to find so 
soil covering just half the area of Ireland, it is a marvel | much vivacity in the maritime State which has recently started 
that no Sea Power has fastened upon Formosa, and hoisted its | up intent on being a Power. China is engaged, we assume, in 
flag above some factory or fort, the precursor of more extended | scheming out the restoration of old, the Japanese have sprang 
domination, The real reason, no doubt, is that the island has | forward, and seized upon new national property. A war between 
long been claimed by the Chinese, is, indeed, set down in the | Pekin and Jeddo, whether for the possession of Formosa or any 
maps as “* belonging to the province of Fo-Kien ”; and that | other end, would be most welcome to Russia, and in so far as 
none of the European Powers, even had they coveted the land | it drew attention from Eastern Turkestan, might not be viewed 
of camphor, desired, for the sake of gratifving mere land-| with any dislike in India. A collision of that kind must be 
hunger, to raise a quarrel with the Empire. Nevertheless, the | counted among possibilities, and war parties assuredly exist in 
Formosans have given repeated provocation to almost every | both countries; but at present, the maritime power of Japan 
Naval Power, and have been repeatedly chastised by boats’ | is so far superior to the power of China, that it may be more 
crews and shells. When complaints were carried to Canton or | than doubted whether the Pekin Court would risk a conflict in 
which it might be seriously worsted. Nevertheless. ironelads 











Pekin, the complainants were told that the Chinese Govern- | L 
ment could not be responsible for offences committed in| would go but a little way in warding off a Chinese expedition 
Formosa, over which they did not exercise dominion; | to an island like Formosa, If they were found in the right 
and the European Naval men, acting on the disclaimer, | place at the critical moment, the argument from experience is 
inflicted penalties, or pocketed the affront, just as they | certainly in their favour, But the odds are against that con- 
thought the injury worth powder and shot, or otherwise. | juncture of cireumstances; China can buy, though she cannot 
Some months ago, a Japanese ship was wrecked on Formosa ; | build ironclads, and considering the nearness of the Empire to 
the survivors were cruelly used, and the Jeddo Government | the island, and looking to her obvious advantages in regard to 
sent an Ambassador to Pekin seeking redress. The Foreign | transport, it does not seem probable that a descent of Chinese 
Office there returned the stereotyped answer—that China could | troops could be frustrated. Whether their training and organi- 
not be held responsible—and the Japanese Envoy carried it back | sation are as good as those of the Japanese may be doubted, but 
to Jeddo, But the Celestials had reckoned, this time, without | in such a contest numbers would tell. and the Mandarins do not 
duly estimating the singular vigour with which the long pent- | care how many soldiers they expend, The latest report is that the 
up energies of Japan are breaking bounds on all sides. Instead | Pekin Government has sent in an ultimatum, and has directed 
of putting up with the disclaimer, the Japanese adroitly turned | the Japan corps to retire within ninety days, and no doubt 
it to account, and organised an expedition to effect a lodgment the invaders of Formosa have an easy line of retreat. 
at the south-west corner of the offending island. There were | They were sent to punish an outrage, it has been punished ; 
several reasons for taking so bold a course. The enterprising | and ifthe Jeddo Court is not eager for war as a mode of 
public spirit awakened by European contact needed to be fed,| expending the elements of internal strife, and a means of 
the restriction of territory on the North called for compensation ; | augmenting its dominion, the expeditionary foree ean be eredit- 
while discontented and turbulent Daimios and their followers, | ably withdrawn. Yet, as we have said, the striking development 
harmful at home, and prone to rebellion, might be well | of naval and military energy, both in Japan and China, must lead 
expended in punishing insult and extending empire. Greatly to | to greater external restlessness; ideas of which Europe knows 
the astonishment and disgust of the Chinese, an expedition | little predominate in both Courts; and the European Powers 
not only sailed from Nagasaki, but landed and estab-! who are interested in the condition of the Orient will have to 
lished itself in the Bay of Liang Kian. The old terror! shape their action with a due regard to warlike probabilities, 
of offending Chinese susceptibilities still influences our Both the great States in the Farthest East have borrowed and 
diplomatists, and accordingly we find that every obstacle are rapidly applying and assimilating European notions and 
was thrown in the way of a design which certainly looks like principles governing the preparation for and the conduct of 
the parent of troubles. The Foreign Agents went so far as to| war. Nor could there be any greater delusion than to sup- 
compel the Japanese to purchase instead of hiring transports,’ pose that any thought of mere Western trading interests will 
and brought so strong a pressure to bear on the Government, | trouble their estimate of political necessities, or their dreams 
that the expedition was countermanded,—a/ter it had sailed. | of imperial ambition. Every symptom points to another 
As might have been anticipated, the invaders found no diffi- Eastern Question of the first magnitude, in the settlement of 
culty in dealing with the tribes; but it is now beyond doubt which China and Japan will play a conspicuous part. 

that the Court of Pekin is angry and annoyed at a display of | sitchen a 
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GOVERNMENT BUYING AND SELLING. 
HE Select Committee appointed to look into the way in 
which the great Spending Departments conduct their 
business has recently issued its final Report. Considering the 
clamour which was raised in certain quarters over the changes 


which Mr. Childers introduced at the Admiralty, and the | 


blunders which it was hoped by some the Committee would 
expose, it is very satisfactory to find that this Report has only 
one word to say against them,—they do not go far enough. 
So far as Mr. Childers made changes, they were, in its opinion, 
decidedly for the better, and what is wanted is not retrogres- 
sion to the old, happy, muddling ways, but further progress 
towards unity and interdependence amongst the Departments. 

Mr, Childers’s notion was a very simple and intelligible one. 
The State, as everybody knows, carries on vast undertakings 
connected with the Army and Navy, involving the spend- 
ing of enormous sums of money annually. It purveys not 
merely for the food and clothing of its fighting men, but for 
innumerable wants of a miscellaneous kind for all the public 
Departments. It carries on vast factories, and is constantly in 
the markets of the world, seeking to have its wants supplied. 
Not only so, but it is, to a large extent, a seller as well as a 
buyer and consumer. In the rapid changes which are con- 
stantly taking place in the art and means of making war, it 
happens often that many things become obsolete,—guns, 
ships, rifles, materials of all kinds wear out or grow old- 
fashioned, and lie as lumber on the hands of the department, 
and, to be got out of the way, have to be disposed of by public 
sale, Thus the Government, on this side of it, is, in a sense, 
a great corporate business firm, and as such, it ought to buy and 
sell on simple commercial principles. If its ways are antiquated 
and cumbrous, they will also be wasteful ; if there be no unity 
and no proper control, it will be impossible to handle millions 
without purposeless extravagance. This, therefore, was the prin- 
ciple that Mr. Childers went upon :—He found the Admiralty 
commercially in a state of chaos, and he sought to make it orderly, 
and subject to the ordinary laws that rule ordinary trade. There 
were, for instance, some half-a-dozen Spending Departments in it, 
each under the guidance of a Naval Lord, and nominally subject 
to the First Lord, but without any true responsibility to him or to 
Parliament ; and he reduced them to two, or at most three, and 
placed them all directly under the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Admiralty as the responsible financial head of the De- 
partment. In addition to this, he sought to simplify the 
processes of buying by sweeping away antiquated forms, and 
generally to bring the department into closer relation with the 
dictates of ordinary prudence in matters of trade. And so far 
the new system has been decidedly successful and productive 
of economy. 

But there remains a great deal to be done even at the 
Admiralty, and as to the other Departments, responsibility to 
Parliament, or even to the Treasury, is almost altogether wanting. 
Theoretically it is supposed that all the Departments must 
spend according to the will of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but practically it is not so. His business is in the main con- 
fined to finding the means for fulfilling the demands that the 
Departments send in upon him. He may remonstrate, and if there 
be a cry to ‘cut down the Estimates,’ his remonstrance may 
be heard. But even when effectual, control of that kind does 
not go towards promoting economy. It may, on the contrary, 
promote waste, for without a real hold upon the fountains of 
ordinary outlay, it is impossible to make such a temporary 
cutting-down discriminating or wise. Too often it is some work 
that is stopped which it might be truer economy to finish. 
Fewer ships are laid down in the Dockyards, fewer experiments 
are tried, fewer guns made, lower wages are given, some arbi- 
trary change is made where expense can be easiest stopped, 
but there is otherwise no control of the Treasury over the 
outlay of the Departments that buy and sell. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, therefore, is somewhat in the position 
of the unhappy Controller of the Stationery Office. That 
gentleman, if we recollect aright, was sorely badgered by 
the Committee about the hours of his attendance at his office, 
and the amount of work he did, with a view, apparently, to 
show that had he taken more pains, he might have made his 
office more economical. But that was most unfair. The 
Controller of the Stationery Office can only obey orders, just 
as the Chancellor does. Orders come to him for this and that, 
from the various Departments, and he has virtually no discretion 
in the matter. What they want they must have, and all he 
can do is to see that what they get is good of its kind. Even 
this, under the antiquated rules of the Departments, it may be 


but only partially in his power to do. Nominally, he is under 
the direct control of the Treasury, but both he and it are 
actually under the control of the Departments. The theoretical 
order is practically reversed. 


Now, so far as it goes, the remedy which Mr. Childers intro- 
duced at the Admiralty isa real one. If the Treasury has not 
got greater control thereby, Parliament decidedly has, and that 
is a distinct gain; but it is not complete even there. Inde- 
pendent of the objections which the Committee, we think justly, 
make to its third Spending head—the Director of Works— 
there is the graver one still that between all three there 
is not that working unity which would be conducive 
to economy. It is not enough that the various Heads 
buy subject to the revision of the Financial Secretary ; 
they should buy in intelligent co-operation with one another, 
just as the departmental buyers in a large commercial house 
would, The Committee dwell distinctly on this great defect as be- 
tween different Departments, which, from want of unity of action 
in this way, may actually be bidding against each other, and 
forcing up prices in the same market ; but it exists within each 
department just almost as much. And the remedy for it appears 
to us to be two-fold,—compulsory consultation with each other 
amongst all Government buyers, and compulsory stock-taking. 
The first can only, it seems to us, be effectually carried out when 
the Departments are again brought fully under the grasp of 
the Treasury. The whole accounts of the Government ought 
to centre there, and the responsibility of the permanent Spend- 
ing staff of all the Departments should rest there as well. If 
it be left to the separate officers to secure co-operation, 
it can never be secured. Besides, without this we question 
whether the control of a Parliamentary Financial Secretary in 
the War and Navy Departments would answer the end sought 
at all effectually. Such an officer is changing often, and has 
little opportunity, perhaps, of mastering his department ere he 
is gone, so that under him abuses of all kinds might well creep 
in and remedies be slow to be applied. But the Treasury exists, 
if for any other purposes than compiling the Budget and collect- 
ing the taxes, as a centre of control, the permanent head of a 
number of Spending Departments, where all that concerns 
each should be found arranged, easily accessible, and enabling at 
once the Parliamentary chief to put his hand upon the thing or 
the man wanted, to control expenditure because knowing 
where it occurs, and to ensure economy because aware of the 
wants and the resources of every office. It is much the 
same with taking stock. Every department might be com- 
pelled to do so annually, but unless the Treasury were made 
the responsible office for seeing it done, and the whole operation 
controlled through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nobody 
would be any the wiser for the process. It would be done as 
it is done now at the Stationery Office, and the chances are that 
only a few underlings in the offices would know the facts, unless 
ferreted out now and again by some Member of Parliament un- 
usually inquisitive. It is amazing, when it is thought about, 
that the Government of England, spending its ten or twelve 
millions a year in stores, munitions, furniture of war of all 
kinds, and in supplying the working-gear of its many offices, 
should never take stock of its belongings. What would be thought 
of any business-house, large or small, that never did so? Stock- 
taking, regular and rigid, is of the essence of alleconomy. Without 
an intelligent knowledge of what one possesses one can never know 
what to get to make up deficiencies, or be sure that more is 
not bought than is wanted; and hence, the wider the range 
of transactions, the greater the probability of enormous 
waste, should this precaution be neglected. Not only that, 
but the Government ought to keep a strict account of its 
possessions in this way, in order to know what to sell. In 
the Navy particularly, the rapid changes which science is 
constantly introducing almost of necessity cause waste. Good 
materials of all kinds are day by day made old-fashioned, 
so-far as war-purposes are concerned, and ought to be got 
rid of. But if these materials are not looked after, if their 
condition, quality, and position are but dimly known, the 
chances are that no movement will be made to sell until the 
market is past. A wise merchant, when he found a certain 
part of his stock being superseded, would endeavour to sell it, 
| at a time when he would have the least loss, probably at once, 
before the tide of the new fashion set in, but the Admiralty has only 
| too often kept its old materials till they were of next to no value 
‘at all. The Committee mention an instance of loss of this kind 
on timber, the amount of which in store has decreased a million 
| sterling in value since 1866, and that is but one item. It is 
‘to be apprehended that the country loses more upon this 
| score than on almost any other, and the reforms will not be 
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complete until each department is rigidly controlled in each of 
these particulars by a permanent central authority, responsible 
to the Financial Chief of the Treasury. It is good, no doubt, 
to have a special Parliamentary Secretary at the Admiralty, and 
jt would be well if the War Office were reorganised on a similar 
footing, rather than that, as now, the Surveyor-General of 
Ordnance should be independent of Parliament and Treasury 
both, save in the most indirect way; but all that done, there 
still remains the necessity for unity,—that the State should 
behave all through its dealings like an individual trading 
organisation, not like a crowd of trade competitors. 

There are several minor matters touched upon more or less 
fully in the Report to which, if we had space, we should like 
to refer, but we must limit ourselves to one other on which 
there appears to be room for reform. It is the method of 
Buying. Strictly speaking, there are three methods, but two 
of them only apply to special conditions; direct buying 
appears, for instance, to be applicable only in the case of in- 
significant “ sundries,” and buying through brokers is used only 
when colonial produce is in question. By far the largest 
amount of materials is purchased by contract, either through 
open public, or more frequently, through limited tender. In 
many respects, to this there can be no serious objection, 
although if there were an absence of all foolish rules and 
vexatious provisos, it might be better managed than it is now ; 
but there is one danger to which the system is subject,—the 
danger of loss from making such contracts long. There may 
be loss in two ways from such a habit (and it is, we fear, more 
prevalent than is commonly supposed). Prices may change in 
the interval, so that the Government is buying dear what it 
could buy as well cheap, or improvements may be introduced 
which make the article contracted for obsolete. Long contracts 
tend, in fact, on the one hand, to shut the Government out 
from the benefits of what Adam Smith calls the “ higgling of 
the market ;” and on the other, to foster the absurd pedantry 
of the “ goods-exactly-according-to-pattern ” system, which the 
Departments appear to have carried to perfection. As a rule, 
the freer Government could buy, the cheaper, the more 
economically it would buy, and it ought never to act so that 
it shuts itself out from the power to secure a passing advan- 
tage. Contracts should, as a rule, be for quantity, there- 
fore, and not for time, except in relation to such quantity. 
When articles have to be made, the thing is, to some 
extent, different, but even then running contracts lasting 
for years are not always economical. In some cases, as in 
the instance of Hogarth’s Meat contract at Deptford, there 
is unquestionably loss. So, also, in the case of the Book 
contract. The discount, taken over all, which the Govern- 
ment gets is hardly so much as any person can obtain in 
almost any shop in the City, and there does not seem 
the remotest reason why an intelligent, capable head of that 
department should not deal with publishers severally, as any 
bookseller would, securing the best terms he could from each, 
and saving intermediary commissions. These must be consider- 
able on an outlay for books of some £26,000 a year, and if the 
head of a department cannot save them, of what use is he at 
all? And as with these, so with many other things. The 
whole system wants to be brought nearer the level of every-day 
transactions in business, and to be brought under more efficient 
central and Parliamentary control, and we are glad to find that 
it is in this direction that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee run. Their “ conclusions” might, in some cases, have 
been put with less hesitancy, but on the whole, they are wise. 
and worthy of being acted upon. The sooner, too, the better, 
for we are not likely to be always or often embarrassed with 
surpluses of four or five millions, and we do not want further 
experience of that saving which is not thrift. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 

HE ‘ Unknown and the Unknowable” is discovered, and is 
Matter. That, so far as we understand an argument which is 
protected and, as it were, spiritualised at one or two points by 
the admission of a ‘‘ mystery,” is the dreary conclusion which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his splendid address to the British Association 
at Belfast, lays before the world as the outcome of his vigorous 
research. After a long but not tedious historical résumé of the 
perennial conflict between natural science and the theologies of 
the world, a clear account of the rise of the doctrine of Evolution, 
a statement of that dogma of ‘ the conservation of energy ” which 
he accepts much as a Catholic accepts Infallibility—because it 
must be true, though the evidence is imperfect—the Professor pro- 
ceeds to declare that the ultimate cosmical force is unknown and 


unknowable :—‘‘ We have the conception that all we see around 
us, and all we feel within us—the phenomena of physical nature 
as well as those of the human mind—have their unsearchable roots 
in a cosmical life, if I dare apply the term, an infinitesimal span 
of which only is offered to the investigation of man. And even 
this span is only knowable in part. We can trace the develop- 
ment of a nervous system and correlate with it the parallel pheno- 
mena of sensation and thought. We see with undoubting cer- 
tainty that they go hand-in-hand. But we try to soar in a 
vacuum the moment we seek to comprehend the connection 
between them. An Archimedean fulcrum is here required 
which the human mind cannot command, and the effort 
to solve the problem, to borrow an illustration from an 
illustrious friend of mine, is like the effort of a man 
trying to lift himself by his own waistband.” ‘The uni- 
verse is too vast for man to grasp all its conditions—it is but 
a span one sees—nor will any advance in his powers enable 
him to grasp them; and as till they are grasped perfect truth 
cannot be attained, the ultimate cosmical force must remain un- 
known and unknowable. Nevertheless, that force is Matter. 
“Is there not a temptation to close to some extent with 
Lucretius, when he affirms that ‘ Nature is seen to do all things 
spontaneously of herself, without the meddling of the gods?’ or 
with Bruno, when he declares that Matter is not ‘ that mere 
empty capacity which philosophers have pictured her to be, but 
the universal mother who brings forth all things as the fruit of her 
own womb ?’ The questions here raised are inevitable. ‘They are 
approaching us with accelerated speed, and it is not a matter of 
indifference whether they are introduced with reverence or with irre- 
verence. Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I feel bound 
to make before you is that I prolong the vision backward across 
the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern in that 
Matter, which we in our ignorance, and notwithstanding our 
professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium, the promise and potency of every form and quality 
of life.” ‘True, Matter needs other and wider definitions than it 
has yet received, definitions less mechanical, and according it 
wider range; but still it is Matter, and as we conclude from the 
tone of the entire lecture, in Professor Tyndall’s opinion, self- 
existent. Any cause for Matter is an inference, a guess, which 
no scientific man is warranted in making. Life and reason, 
as well as their instruments, have their origin in Matter, the 
idea of a separate and immortal reason or soul being, on the 
whole, inadmissible, though on this point Professor ‘Tyndall— 
who puts this division of his view into the form of a wonderfully 
eloquent dialogue between Bishop Butler and a disciple of 
Lucretius—admits, or seems to admit, a mystery beyond which 
may lie somewhat of which the human understanding is too 
feeble to take cognisance. ‘This, however, even if Professor 
Tyndall really allows so much, is but far-off and unsupported 
conjecture ; and the teaching of his whole lecture is, that so far as 
science can ascertain, Matter—expanding that word to include 
Force as one of its attributes—is the Final Cause. Religion is but 
man’s creation, though, as the desire for religion is one of the 
inherent forces of the mind, the gratification of that desire, so 
long as such gratification does not interfere with the paramount 
claim of science to be free, may often be not only injurious, 
but highly beneficial. It is good for man to invent a creed. 
“And if, still unsatisfied, the human mind, with the yearn- 
ing of a pilgrim for his distant home, will turn to the 
Mystery from which it has emerged, secking so to fashion 
it as to give unity to thought and faith, so long as this is 
done, not only without intolerance or bigotry of any kind, but 
with the enlightened recognition that ultimate fixity of concep- 
tion is here unattainable, and that each succeeding age must be 
held free to fashion the mystery in accordance with its own needs, 
—then, in opposition to all the restrictions of materialism, I 
would affirm this to be a field for the noblest exercise of what, in 
contrast with the knowing faculties, may be called the creative 
faculties of man. Here, however, I must quit a theme too great 
for me to handle, but which will be handled by the loftiest minds 
ages after you and I, like streaks of morning cloud, shall have 
melted into the infinite azure of the past.” 

Plainer speaking than this can no man desire, and we need not 
say we have no quarrel with Mr. ‘Tyndall for the plainness of his 
speech. We rather honour him for the courage which impels 
him to tell out his real thought, and face whatever of obloquy 
now attaches—and though little, it is often bitter—to opinions so 
extreme. If Materialism,—we use the word without endorsing 
the opprobrium it is supposed to convey—is true, why waste 








time and energy and character in teaching what we know, 
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or at least believe, to be so false? ‘That practice can lead 
only to a restriction of intellectual effort, or to an intel- 
lectual hypocrisy even worse in its effects than hypocrisy 
as to morals, 
universally accepted, would be evil, or rather, to avoid theolo- 
gical terminology, would be injurious to human progress, we have 
no doubt ; but if it be true, the injury is no argument against its 
diffusion, for the injury, whatever its amount, is less than that 
which must proceed from the deliberate lying of the wise, or 
from the existence of that double creed, an exoteric and an esoteric 
one, which is the invariable result of their silence, or their limitation 
of speech to a circle of the initiated. Lucretius denying God 
and deifying Nature is a safer as well as nobler teacher than the 
Augur chuckling in silent scorn as he announces to the mob the 
imaginary will of the Gods whom, for him and for them alike, he 
believes to be non-existent. ‘The evil the Professor will do arises 
not from any fault of his—save so far as there may be moral fault 
in accepting such conclusions, a point upon which his conscience, 
and no other man’s, must judge—but from the cowardly subser- 
vience to authority which marks some would-be students of 
seience as strongly as ever it marked any students of Theology. 
There is a class of men among us who are in matters of Science 
asamenable to authority as ever were Ultramontanes, and who will 
accept a decision from Professor Tyndall that the Final Cause is 
Matter just as readily and with just es complete a surrender of the 
right of private judgment as Catholics show when a Pope decides 
that usury isimmoral, or as the Peculiar People show when they let 
their children die because St. James did not believe in the value 
of medical advice. If Professor Tyndall affirmed that the Final 
Cause was heat, they would go about extolling the instinctive 
wisdom of the Guebres, and perhaps subscribe for a temple to 
maintain a perpetual fire. There will, however, be injury to such 
men, and if only for their sake, it would have been well if Professor 
Tyndall had, when announcing a conclusion which, if true, is 
fatal to all religion—for thought evolved from matter is thought 
without responsibility, and man is necessarily sinless-—at all 
events stated frankly what his opponents would consider the 
great objections to his theory, had removed at least the primary 
difficulty, that the reference of all thought to motors apart from the 
independent and conceivably immortal mind in man, does not, like 
any other scientific assumption, explain the visible phenomena. 
The hypothesis does not, for instance, explain in any way the 
consciousness of free-will, which is as strong as that consciousness 
of existence without which it is impossible to reason; or the in- 
dependent influence of will, whether free or not, on the brain 
itself; or above all, the existence of conflicting thoughts, 
going on in the mind at the same indivisible point of time. If 
a consciousness which is universal and permanent is not to 
be accepted as existing, why should the evidence of the 
senses, or the decision of reason, or the conclusions of science be 
accepted either? If the fact, as we should eall it, is mere illusion, 
why is not the evidence for the conservation of energy mere 
illusion too? Belief in either can only be the result of experience, 


and the experience as to the one is at least as great as the experience | 


as to the other. Yetasthe outcome of material forces, of any clash 
of atoms, any active relation between the organism and its environ- 
ments, must be inevitable,—free-will and thought evolved from 
machinery could not co-exist. The machine may be as fine as the 
mind can conceive, but still it can only do its natural work, 
—cannot change its routine, cannot, above all, decline to act, 
as the mind unquestionably often consciously does. Lucretius, 
who killed himself to avoid corrupt imaginings, could, had his 
sanity been perfect, have controlled them,—that is, could have 
declined to let the mind act as it was going to act; and 
in that control is at least an apparent demonstration that he 
possessed something above the product of any material energies. 
Professor Tyndall will say that animals show the same will, the 
dog, for instance, restraining the inclination to snapat food, though 
his mind, as you can see in his eyes, wants it as much as his body, 
but what new difficulty does that involve? Immortality for 
animals, says Bishop Butler, when he met that dilemma; 
and Professor Tyndall accepts that conclusion as only logical ; 
but where is the logic that requires it? There is no objec- 
tion, that we know of, except prejudice, to the immortality 
of animals high enough in the scale to receive the separate 
reason, but neither is there any necessity why their separate 
reason should be deathless or incapable of absorption. The free- 
will of man does not prove or involve immortality, which must be 
defended on quite other grounds, though it does prove the exist- 
ence in man of a force not emanating from material sources. 
Professor Tyndall says, if there were such a separate reason, it 


could not be suspended or thrown into a trance, as it were, by an 
external accident, but he does not prove that it is. His argument 
from surgical experience—the apparent suspense of all faculties 


That the result of such a philosophy, if| because a bone presses the brain—only shows that the relation 


| between the soul—to employ the theological and best-known 
term—and its instrument may be suspended for a time, but does 
not prove that the soul ceases even temporarily to be. The 
electric fluid exists even when the wire which conveys it 
ceases to be insulated. His moral illustration is stronger, 
because it carries us to the edge of the region where thought 
and experience alike begin to fail, but it is not conclusive :— 
“The brain may change from health to disease, and through such 
a change the most exemplary man may be converted into a 
debauchee or a murderer. My very noble and approved good 
master [Lucretius] had, as you know, threatenings of lewdness 
introduced into his brain by his jealous wife’s philter ; and sooner 
than permit himself to run even the risk of yielding to these base 
promptings, he slew himself. How could the hand of Lucretius 
|} have been thus turned against himself, if the real Lucretius 
remained as before? Can the brain or can it not act in this dis- 
tempered way without the intervention of the immortal reason? 
If it can, then it is a prime mover which requires only healthy 
regulation to render it reasonably self-acting, and there is no 
apparent need of your immortal reason at all. If it cannot, then 
the immortal reason, by its mischievous activity in operating upon 
a broken instrument, must have the credit of committing every 
imaginable extravagance and crime.” Why should it not have 
| the credit, if the ‘‘ immortal reason” has full power? What else 
but that is the essence of the idea of sin? If the immortal 
reason, indeed, has not full power—if, by reason of the imper- 
fection of the imstrument, it cannot, to use ordinary lan- 
guage, transmit its orders intact, then in the degree to 
which that transmission is imperfect, there is neither extra- 
vagance nor crime, but merely action, to that extent 
morally indifferent. The alternative which the Professor puts 
down as a reductio ad absurdum is the main assumption not only 
of every Christian creed, but of every creed that ever existed, is, 
as we should say, one of the intuitions of which every man is as 
In the same way, the existence of 

















certain as he is of his legs. 
conflict in the mind seems to us fatal to any idea that mind is a 
product of material action alone. The result of the physical brain- 
process, whatever it is, must surcly be a result, and nota struggle 
of two results, in which one not only gives way, but is extinguished 
by the other. It is possible to deny that the struggle arises from 
one and the same operation, although it constantly seems to do 
so; but if it does so arise, there must be something in mind other 
than mental steam arising from physical friction. 





INSURANCE. 

| HE Board of Trade is working the Life-Assurance Com- 
panies Act of 1870 in a manner that cannot fail to prove 

highly beneficial to the community. One of the sections of the 

' Act, as the reader may remember, requires the Companies, at 








{ 


| certain intervals, to cause an investigation to be made into their 
financial condition by an Actuary, and to send to the Board of 
‘Trade an Abstract of the Actuary’s Report, drawn up in a 
prescribed form. The greater number of the 125 British Com- 
panies have now complied with this requirement, and the 
whole of them have sent in revenue accounts and balance- 
shects. Upon the information thus supplied, Messrs. Malcolm 
and Hamilton, Assistant-Secretaries to the Board, have drawn 
up a Report which, for the first time, enables an ordinary man, 
in choosing an office in which to insure his life, to exercise an 
intelligent judgment. ‘The importance of the service thus ren- 
dered to the public it needs no argument to prove. The grand 
defect of the English and the Irish populations is waut of 
thrift, and the failing is by no means confined to the poor. 
How often do we see men with fair incomes, and men, too, 
who work hard, and are by no means bad fathers, leave their 
families almost totally unprovided for! Now, the number of 
persons, not engaged in business, who know how to invest with- 
‘out gambling is wonderfully small, and the wastefulness which is 
our national bane will not be checked by the interest yielded by 
the funds. If, then, the duty of providing for children is to be 
universally observed, it seems clear that the habit of insuring life 
| must become universal also. But hitherto it has been practically 
impossible for ordinary people to select an office intelligently, 
while the cruel suffering inflicted by such failures as the Albert 
and the European spread a feeling wide through society that 
insurance, after dll, was little safer than dabbling in the shares of 
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bubble Companies. Of course, to render Insurance perfectly 
gafe and practically universal, the business must be undertaken 
by Government. But that is an enterprise of the future. In the 
meantime, while the public is being educated to see its necessity, 
much may be done, and the Report of Messrs. Malcolm and 
Hamilton prepares the way for its accomplishment. In the Report 
itself they explain the principles upon which alone an insurance 
business can be safely conducted, and they subjoin an Appendix 
containing a list of all the Companies, with the information as 
to each bearing on the points to which attention has just been 
called. It will be seen that a study of this document will enable 
any intelligent person to choose an office for himself; and in- 
directly the Report can hardly fail to have a still more important 
effect,—that of compelling such of the imprudent Companies as 
can still be saved to alter their mode of business before it is 
too late. 

We have said that the Board of Trade has now received 
from most of the Companies Abstracts of the Acturial Reports 
on their financial condition. How far from satisfactory these 
Reports too often are may be gathered from the remark of the 
Assistant-Secretaries to the Board, that ‘‘a cursory examina- 
tion would convince any person acquainted with the theories 
of valuation of the necessity of calling attention to the ele- 
mentary principles involved in such processes.” And the 
authors of the Report then go on to point out that the cir- 
cumstances on which the estimate of the liabilities of a Com- 
pany under its policies almost entirely depend are three :— 
(1) The rate of mortality; (2) the rate of interest at which 
its investments are calculated to accumulate; (3) the portion of 
the premium income reserved in the valuation for future expenses 
and profits. ‘The valuation of the investments of the Company 
is also, of course, most important in determining its financial 
position. But that, it will be seen, is not peculiar to Insurance. 
Every company, of whatever nature, that contracts to make 
future payments is equally bound to place its investments pru- 
dently. With regard to the first of the three points peculiar to 
Insurance, it ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that rates of mor- 
tality are of two kinds,—true and hypothetical; the true pro- 
fessing to be founded on actual observation, and the hypothetical 
being avowedly fictitious. Although Actuaries differ as to the 
comparative merits of these two sets of Tables, it ought 
to be clear that the true alone are justifiable. Being founded 
on actual rates of mortality, they show the annual premium 
necessary to cover the policy, and thus almost compel a calcu- 
lation of the expenses and profits. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that there are several so-called true tables, differing appre- 
ciably among themselves, and in the opinion of the authors of the 
Report, apparently only two of these, the ‘‘ combined experience 
of seventeen offices” and the new “ Institute of Actuaries,” both 
records of the experience of insurance offices, are really deserving 
of confidence. Another remark to be made is that a hypothetical 
table may require a larger fund to be kept in hand to meet poli- 
cies than a true table, and thus by a kind of blunder may secure 
to the office extraordinary prosperity. It is, we believe, to the 
use of such a table that the splendid success of the Indian Un- 
covenanted Service Fund is due. 

The second point affecting the solvency of a Company is the 
rate of interest at which, in its valuation, it calculates that its in- 
vestments will accumulate. If it calculates upon a high rate 
when, in fact, it obtains only a low rate, its funds will not accu- 


mulate as rapidly as it expected ; and thus it may find itself, | 


The third condition of good management is, that a sufficient 
proportion of the premium be set apart to cover the policy. 
| The business of Insurance, the reader will bear in mind, is 
| founded upon the fact that, in the words of the Report, 
| ‘though there are few things so uncertain as the duration of 





the life of any one individual, observation has proved that the 
duration of the collective life of a large number is practically cer- 
tain.” Now this certainty enables the Insurance Company to 
calculate the premiums which, carefully invested, will pay its 
policies, defray its expenses, and leave it a fair profit on its busi- 
ness. A premium, it will be seen, then, consists of four items :— 
(1), Net premium, that is, the portion set apart to cover the 
policy ; (2), agents’ commission ; (3), office expenses ; and (4), 
profit. In estimating the financial condition of an office, it is 
clear that neither ‘‘2” nor “3” ought to be set down to its 
credit. The agents’ commission does not belong to it, and never, 
in fact, comes into its hands; while the office expenses, by the 
supposition, are spent in the rent of premises, salaries of clerks, 
&e. <A little consideration will convince us, further, that the 
profits ought not to be taken into account. As the authors 
of the Report observe :—‘‘If they take credit in their valua- 
tion for any portion of this amount, they necessarily 
confer undue benefits upon present members, to the injury 
of new members; and the process resembles that of a 
spendthrift anticipating for present use the income to be 
derived in future years from a settled estate.” Clear as are 
the principles now pointed out, the authors of the Report yet 
tell us :—* It will hardly be believed that the Board of Trade 
could have had submitted to them for acceptance, under the Life 
Assurance Companies Act of 1870, valuations in which the future 
profit, future expenses, and even future commission have been 
turned into present value, and the whole represented as profit. 
These accounts have been rejected, as being manifestly incorrect 
and misleading, and amended returns requested. Other Com- 
panies have treated the provision for future profits, and more or 
less of the provision for future expenses, as profit. These have 
been accepted with considerable hesitation, on the ground that an 
extravagant management in past years may become somewhat 
more economical in the future. <A third class of accounts 
show that the future profits have been trenched upon, and 
these the Board of Trade have apparently no power whatever 
to interfere with.” This passage will show how extreme is the 
mismanagement of several of the Offices. ‘The following extract 
explains the practical consequences of this mismanagement,—how 
it encroaches upon, or entirely swallows up, the fund that ought 
to be accumulating for the payment of policies :—*+ Of each pound 
entrusted to them by the assured, some Companies spend as little 
as 1s., others spend 2s, 6d., others 5s., others 10s., and others the 
whole ; and a few not only do this, but get into debt, trusting to 
be set right by means of future payments from the assured, In 
some instances, at least, the proportion year by year absorbed is 
so great, that the Companies can in no sense be said to exist for 
the benefit of those who insure in them.” We would especially 
invite the attention of our readers to the last sentence in this 
extract, as raising a very serious question with regard to the duty 
of the State, in a case of such cruel dissipation of funds placed in 
trust with the Companies for the benefit of widows, children, and 
other helpless persons. 

The reader will be curious to learn how a departure from the 
| three principles of management to which we have been calling 
| attention will severally affect the financial condition of a Company. 





after the lapse of years, with insufficient assets to meet its | It appears that neglect to set apart a sufficient net premium is by 
Now, by comparing the total interest realised | far the most injurious, and fortunately it is precisely the point most 


liabilities. 
easily determined by ordinary persons. One has only to turn to the 


by all the Companies with the amount of the capital yielding 
it, the authors of the Report determine that the rate of | Appendix to this Report to find, in any special instance, the propor- 
interest hitherto made has been about 4-43 per cent., and | tion of the premium income absorbed in expenses and profits, With 
they justly observe that ‘it would be unreasonable to adopt for | regard to the exact relative effect in cach case, it would seem that, 
valuation-purposes arate of interest higher than that so deter- | assuming the departure to be to the same extent in all, the taking of 
mined, and it would be dangerous to adopt one so high.” It is | an incorrect table of mortality will cause a fund to be kept in reserve 
true, of course, that this rate is but an average, and that the suc- | spout one-tenth too small: the taking too high a rate of interest 
— Companies probably realised more. But it should never | i) diminish the fund by almost one-thirteenth ; but the spending 
je a . _ — of ap rageenciagy saga of ge too great a proportion of the premium in expenses and profits 
1 oe BOW, CO Ey CO, Se aay ee be ve | will reduce the fund by one-fourth, “It thus follows that of two 
paid, and political disturbances or commercial disasters may Companies, under exactly the same particulars of business, the 
lower the productiveness of investments generally. A Company | one will be cautious, and keep in hand a million to meet its 
is obviously bound to take precautions against all such contin- engagements; the other, perhaps, anxious to distribute large 
gpncios, and thes ast to weckon — rapid sccumulation of | ponuscs, will deem it sufficient to keep in hand a fund of 
emi sg Ge 6 0 ps ry a — is, that “| ¢600,000, and will recklessly publish and divide the remaining 
-per-cent. valu: — “ee are caagit 
get ent. valuation should be adopted with great hesitation, if | ¢ 100,000 as profit. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sim,—The following letter, which I have received from the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of my paper in 
Maemillan’s Magazine, will be a valuable contribution to a ques- 
tion which it is desirable to discuss frankly and freely. Like the 
article in the Saturday Review of the 15th inst., it is a temperate 
condemnation of my proposals :— 

“ Str,—I have read your pamphlet with much interest. I had some- 
thing to do with setting up the Indian Examinations, and I have been an 
Examiner myself, of which title I am by no means ashamed. What I 
wish to point ont to you is that I fear your very ingenious scheme 
would deter the best men from competition. You deprive the man who 
gets most marks of the credit which this gives him, and you subject 
him to the further possibility of being absolutely rejected for faults the 
nature of which will not be known. Such a rejection would amount 
to a positive disgrace. I cannot help thinking that this would deter 
the best men. I also object to so large a power being vested in persons 
who, if accused of partiality, have no objective test to appeal to. My 
political experience leads me to believe that these judges would be sure 
to be accused, and perhaps would deserve to be accused, of jobbing. 
The influences which high London society can bring to bear are enor- 
mous. Ido not doubt the justice of the complaints which are made. 
When you try men by a purely literary standard for duties which 
require qualities very different from purely literary merit, it cannot be 
otherwise. The question is whether a perfectly fair and objective test 
is not better than a test which must turn upon considerations personal. 
incapable of being reduced to marks, subjective, minute, disputable. I 
cannot help thinking that there is some danger of falling into an error 
which attaches itself to able and energetic men, the error of insisting 
upon having more out of an institution than it can yield, the idea of 
retaining all its merits while correcting all its faults. If this be carried 
too far, it makes more evil than it cures. Here, I fear, the elimination 
of some unfit persons would be dearly bought by the deterrent incidents 
of the plan, and the suspicion, perhaps the reality, of corruption. For 
myself, I never regarded competition as more than a rough substitute 
for patronage, very inferior to the honest judgment of an able man after 
a fair trial in the very work required, but much better than patronage 
in any shape or with any safeguards. You are quite at liberty tomake 
any use you please of this letter. My sole desire is to get the best 
possible service for India,—I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 

** Ropert Lowe.” 

The main objections already taken to the general scheme 
appear to be :—(a) Probable corruption among the adjudicators ; 
(b) the infliction of disgrace or injury on the probationers who 
are not selected for the India Civil Service; (c) the forcing bad 
bargains on other departments of the service. 

(a.) The very idea of patronage in its mildest form is so nauseous 
to some people, that the proposal to givea Board of Adjudicators 
exclusive control over the selection of probationers will doubtless 
savour of corruption. But granting, for the sake of argument, a 
difficulty in finding among the best educated classes a jury of trust- 
worthy men, I think the opportunities of exercising patronage 
would be extremely rare, if not quite impossible, provided a suffi- 
ciently large staff be appointed; for, whatever chances there 
would be of bringing personal interest to bear on one, or perhaps 
two adjudicators, it is difficult to conceive a body of some half- 
dozen or more comparatively disinterested men caballing for the 
mere purpose of playing into the hands of a few probationers, 

(b.) I do not admit the probability of injury or disgrace reach- 
ing any candidate under the operation of my scheme. Disap- 
pointment there undoubtedly will be among the 30 and odd 
candidates who are not retained in the College. Under the 
present arrangement, however, 30 to 35 of these 70 probationers 
would be absolutely disappointed; under the arrangement 
proposed, they would be offered consolatory bonuses vary- 
ing in value from £300 to £420 per annum. It must be 
remembered that although the examinees at the open compe- 
tition to be selected as probationers would be named in 
alphabetical order, after the manner of the Oxford Class Lists, the 
adjudicators would be in possession of all the particulars connected 
with this competitive examination ; and as it would necessarily be 
ruled that every advantage be given to the probationers, accord- 
ing to the places gained by them in the competition, 1 take it that 
only a few of those who would be selected under the ex- 
isting system would be offered appointments outside the Civil 
Service proper. Indeed my scheme does not aim at much 
more than the rejection of the few who may be considered by 
competent judges unfit, for various reasons, for the peculiar 
duties of government; and the retention of the selected candi- 
dates in a College, either in London or at one of our Universities. 
As the proposal to introduce a social, in addition to the intellectual 
test, is likely to breed doubts and fears, I take this opportunity 
of expressing my conviction that if the adjudicators be men of 
the world, they would be able to exercise their delicate office in a 








manner which would meet the approval of all persons sincerely 
interested in India. For it is obvious that by “social fitness” is 
here meant something beyond the attributes which usually ac- 
company gentle birth. It no more follows that a man of good 
birth ought to have marks for his relations, than that a mere 
book-plodder is specially adapted to be a leader of men, Similarly 
it may be alleged that some clever men of humble birth possess 
higher claims to be selected as the future rulers of India, than a 
few better-bred candidates who happen to have passed a com- 
petitive examination. The question is simply one of expediency, 
to be determined by the collective opinions of arbitrators, whose 
antecedents would justify their being chosen to discharge such an 
office. Indeed, the question resolves itself to this,—whether it 
is politically expedient and patriotic to consider the possible 
grievances of one or two competitors, in preference to securing 
the best material for the India Civil Service? Certainly under 
the present system of a simple intellectual test there are always 
to be found candidates who, whether rightly or wrongly, consider 
they have been unfairly treated. 

(c.) With regard to the proposal for distributing the remaining 
rewards, it would seem to some that I am wishing to enrich the 
material of the India Civil Service at the expense of other Depart- 
ments, ‘This is not the case. In the first place, I contend that 
among the 70 probationers, there would be no failures intellectu- 
ally ; and it would by no means follow that because some of them, 
for want of a sufficient number of vacancies, had not been elected 
to the Indian Service, they would necessarily be below the aver- 
age of attainments and special qualification usually guaranteed to 
the heads of these other State Services. Far from being bad 
bargains, I venture to say the balance of gain would be on the 
side of these Services. In the second place, there remains the 
grave question as to what the candidates themselves would think 
of these proferred bonuses. As a matter of fact, 1 would ask what 
steps have been actually taken by sonre of the foremost of the 
rejected candidates at the open competition for the India Civil 
Service? I can point to two or three dozen cases in which such 
rejected candidates have elected to secure, by further competition, 
situations in these very departments ; and as most of them have 
gained the highest places in their respective competitions by virtue 
of the previous reading for the earlier examination, I conclude 
the heads of departments neither think amiss of them, nor view 
them in the light of intruders. And provided only specially fit 
men be sent to them, why should they alter their opinion under 
my proposed system? If a return were made of candidates 
formerly rejected at the India Civil Service competition, and now 
occupying junior and senior posts in the Indian Engineering De- 
partment, the Indian Forest Department, the Ceylon Civil Service, 
&e., the public would have less reason to doubt the justice and. 
feasibility of this part of the scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Baptiste ScOoNneEs. 

Garrick Chambers, Garrick Street, August 17. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The letter in your paper of last week, signed, ‘‘ A Selected 
Candidate, 1873,” is, I think, a very valuable contribution to the 
materials of a correct judgment on the very important subject 
to which it refers. It is so at least, as far as it goes,—that is, to 
the extent of showing that the present system of examination is 
not only a good test of present knowledge, but affords also a 
good ground for estimating a man’s permanent ability and future 
development. 

The experience that I had some years ago as Examiner for the 
Indian Civil Service, though only in a subject to which I think 
undue importance has been given, Political Economy, and the 
observations which my residence in Oxford has given me the 
opportunity of making as to the position or reputation as scholars 


that of your correspondent. 

Cramming, in its best sense—that is, the special, it may be the 
disproportioned application of the mind to that which is to be the 
subject of examination—is a necessary, or at least an inevitable 
condition of intellectual competition ; and whatever its drawbacks 
may be, we suffer from them as much at Oxford as they do in the 
Indian Civil Service. ‘Those defects are here but little felt in the 
higher forms of examination, though one has often reason to be 
surprised at the gaps or blank places which too exclusive a devo- 
tion to particular subjects or parts of authors has left in the 
mind of the most successful students; but even in those cases 
there has been much knowledge gained, and the faculty of 
acquiring more has been developed as well as tested. 





It is in the lower forms of examination, with which I have 


of the successful candidates, enable me to add my testimony to 
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the shape of Customs duties, but they object to them in almost 

every other form.—lI am, Sir, &c., BENGALEE. 
[Customs duties are simply heavy taxes levied in the most 

unequal manner, and ultimately from the poor.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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son more conversant, that the evils of mere cramming are most 
felt; and there I think it is difficult to exaggerate the mischief 
which it does, both directly to the student, if he can be so called, 
who is submitted to the degrading process, and to the interests 
of education generally, by the discouragement of the honest 
schoolmaster ; but these evils, at least the first of them, attach 
a very low degree to the examinations for the Indian Civil 











THE SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 

















ouly in 
Service. 

But the great question remains behind,—Is Competitive Ex- 
amination, however judiciously conducted, the best mode of 
filling the ranks of the Indian Civil Service? Upon this point, 
it seems to me that we do not sufficiently remember that the 

Indian Civil Servants are not, as the same class of public servants 

would be in England, only administrators ; they are, or ought to 
be, out of office-hours, the aristocracy of the country. If here, 
through the effect of unrestricted competition, the clerks of the 
Foreign Office or the Treasury were less distinguished ornaments 
of London Society than they are now, there are plenty of gentle- 
men ready to fill their place in the drawing-room ; but if our 
Civil Servants in India ceased to be gentlemen, it would be a 
very serious matter. I am far from saying that at pre- 
sent they have so far lost caste, but they have not certainly, 
in the eyes of other English residents, or, what is of more con- 
sequence, in the eyes of the natives, the same social position 
which they used to hold. I have in my possession a letter from 
a native to the Indian Civil Servant under whom he had formerly 
served as clerk, giving as a reason for resigning his office that he 
could not bear to serve under a “competition wallah,” and ex- 
pressing his surprise that England should place under the rule of 
tinkers and tailors a nation so long accustomed to be governed 
by our highest aristocracy. ‘There is some exaggeration on both 
sides of the comparison, but the old East India Directors were 
very considerable persons, and the relatives and friends to 
whom they committed the government of India were, upon the 
whole, of a very different class from those who are selected now 
for the same service. 

Our Indian Empire, like most other things that are or have 
been either good or great in this country, has been created and 
maintained by monopoly. If the permanence of that Empire 
requires that we should revert in some measure to the sources 
of its ancient greatness, and confine competition for its service 
to certain schools or places of education—to such, at least, as 
will satisfy certain conditions—let us hope that our rulers will 
not be deterred by clamour from doing what is right.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. N. 


INDIAN REVENUE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Surn,—The main items of Indian Revenue were thus detailed in 
the late debates thereon :—Land, £21,000,000 ; Opium, £8,000,000 ; 
Salt, £6,000,000 ; Stamps, £2,697,000 ; Assessed Taxes, £29,000 ; 
Customs, 2,624,000, which is little more than one per cent. on 
the £204,000,000 of imports; and it is to this item I specially 
desire to draw attention, as none seems to have been paid to it in 
the debate. 

Can it be a selfish fear lest some trifling proportion of the in- 
cidence of Customs duties on imports in India should fall on 
English exporters, which prevents India from raising her revenue 
in the way best suited to her ? 

The rooted habits of her people in thought and action, and 
their feeble morality, have rendered every attempt to raise an 
income-tax from them such a curse as to provoke rebellion ; 
whereas, to Customs duties they make no objection, so that these 
seem to afford the only way in which the increasing wealth of the 
country can be’ made to bear its fair burthen of the costs of 
Government. The opium revenue is paid by the Chinese, who 
could put an end to it at onee, by growing opium themselves. 
The salt-tax is a grievous infliction on the poorest of the people, 


(To THE SECRETARY OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SocteTY,) 

Dear Frrenp,—Since writing to you more than a year ago, much 
has been said and done about slavery in Egypt, and other coun- 
tries on the East side of Africa. Soon after I wrote to you, the 
activity and earnestness of the British nation exerted a powerful 
influence in loosening the chains that bind many in Egypt. In 
one province alone, in the Delta, about two thousand slaves, male 
and female, obtained their liberty by running away from their 
masters, and applying to the local authorities for protection. 
Immediately, however, on the return of the Khedive to Egypt, 
in the summer of 1873, everything was changed, and sifice that 
time to this it has been next to impossible for any slave to obtain 
his liberty by applying to the authorities. An order was issued 
that no slave fleeing from his master to the Chief of Police should 
obtain free papers until his master testified that he was not 
under charge of stealing or any other crime. 

Simple-minded Western people would perhaps regard the order 
as a very just one, but the masters have not been slow in using 
the pretence suggested by the Government to keep these poor 
creatures in bondage, and the running-away of slaves, that had 
become so common, is now a very rare occurrence. It is no 
unusual sight, in the towns further inland, to see slave-dealers 
walking through the streets with two or three human chattels for 
sale. Everything during the past year has been devised to bind 
still more firmly the bonds of the slave, and although the importa- 
tion has been sensibly less, still Jarge numbers have come into 
Egypt from the interior, striking the Nile below Assaun, while 
the slave-dealers in the towns have been doing a lively business. 

I know that the Government makes professions of sympathy for 
the slaves, and propositions are now and again set afloat in the 
European journals for freeing them within a limited time. I have 
lived long enough in Egypt to know how little these professions 
mean, and with how little sincerity these propositions are sug- 
gested, I wish, too, that your society and all the Christian world 
would always remember that the Mohammedan rulers never do 
anything to promote either religious or civil liberty, except what they 
are compelled to do by moral or material pressure from Christian 
nations ; and their promises are never sincere in regard to these 
matters, and will never be fulfilled unless by an uninterrupted and 
continually increasing pressure from outside. It is on this account 
that I rejoice in the aggressive moral work of your society, and I 
trust it will never grow weary in its efforts to emancipate every 
slave, and put an end to the barbarities and crimes of the slave 
trade all over the world, for slavery is essentially the same every- 
where, demoralising to the master and cruelly degrading to the 
enslaved, 

It is sometimes said in the public prints that it is impossible 
for the Government of Egypt to enfranchise all the slaves in a 
brief period. This might be true in countries not under a 
despotism like Egypt, but here, where one man’s word closes 
every gate and stops every pathway, and commands obedience in 
‘* mute silence,” it would not be so very difficult. If the Viceroy 
accompanied an order for general emancipation with the actual 
enfranchisement of all his own female and male slaves, black and 
white, together with those of his sons and daughters, he might 
issue the order to-morrow, and no one would dare to say a word. 
It is well known, however, by the people, that neither he nor any 
of the numerous beys and pashas have any sympathy at heart with 
the anti-slavery movement, and therefore any opposition the 
Government may outwardly make to the slave trade, or any 
orders apparently calculated to limit it, are well understood, and 
treated accordingly, without any fear of punishment. I have 








restricting the use of a condiment essential to health. The land 
revenue is, in the permanently-scttled districts, said to be pro- 
tected by contact from increase (though the perpetuity of any 
fiscal arrangement is contrary to justice and common-sense), and 
the revenue of the remaining districts is stretched till it threatens 
to break down. Some method of taxing movable wealth, now 
almost untaxed, seems essential to the good government of India ; 
and but for her connection with England, her ready resource 
would be in Customs duties. 

It is useless for a nation to grow rich, if no portion of its wealth 
can be made available for the purposes of government, protection, 
and improvement. The natives of India will accept new taxes in 











recently seen in the public journals that his Highness is anxious to 
get rid of slavery, but no Egyptians believe it, and no Egyptians will 
confirm that declaration, except those who wish cither to deceive 
or please the English ; and no one conversant with the internal 
government of Egypt, and the treatment of the Egyptians by 
their rulers, and the treatment of slaves running away from their 
masters, could believe that his Highness has any desire to get rid 
of slavery, except the momentary desire to please some earnest, 
noble Englishman who speaks with him on the subject. And 
without the hearty sympathy of the Khedive in favour of the 
slaves, his paper order would be a dead-letter, like the famous 
proclamation of religious liberty thronghout the ‘Turkish Empire, 
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unless there was felt the continuous pressure from European | use for the purposes of the history, political, religious, and social 
nations. In this our success lies. May God prosper the right | of the great Eastern Monarchies, in themselves and in their rele. 





and uproot the wrong among the nations '!—I am, Sir, &c., | tions to the history of the world. The “ List of further Texts for 
Alexandria, July 16. A. | Translation” given by Mr. George Smith at the end of the volume 
$$ | shows what historical treasures are contained in these inscriptions 

APPARITIONS. but of which we cannot hope to see the translations in any number 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} ‘of such toy-books as this. What would not the “historical 


S1r,—In order to prevent a little confusion in the minds of those | student, who has vainly tried to get a distinct meaning from the 
who take an interest in the subject, will you permit me to point | accounts of the Assyrian Canons by Sir Henry Rawlinson (in 
out that a work recently published by Messrs. Longmans and Co., the Athenwum), and by Professors Oppert and Schrader, give for 
entitled “ Apparitions, a Narrative of Facts,” is, as far as its | critically edited translations of the three first texts on Mr. Smith's 
title goes, an infringement of my book, entitled ‘+ Apparitions, | list, —‘‘ Eponym Canon; Historical Canon; Synchronous His- 
an Essay, Explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory,” and | tory!”—but who will expect them in a volume like this? The 
published by Triibner and Co. early last year? Messrs. Long- | doubts as to the reality of the decipherment of the inscriptions 
mans and Co. consider the resemblance in the titles ‘‘slight.”— | which were implied by Dean Milman and Mr. Grote, when they 
I am, Sir, &e., NEWTON CROSLAND, | declined to give any opinion as to the evidence of the four independ- 
ent versions on which their judgment was invited, have ceased to 
exist in the minds of those who, even though ignorant of the 


P O ea ae original texts, have followed the progress of the work, or read the 
+ accounts of it in Menant and Schrader; but how few of 
TWO SONNETS. us there are who have done this, and who do not still 


want, by way of introduction to the texts, a critical history of 
the wonderful, yet strictly scientific and completely intelligible 
process by which not only the characters and the words, but the 
grammatical structure of a dead and hitherto unknown language 
have been recovered and brought to light, and the meaning of its 
records understood! And if so, we may reasonably complain that 


:. 

Ir we be fools of chance, indeed, and tend 
No whither, then the blinder fools in this : 
That, loving good, we live, in scorn of bliss, 

Its wageless servants to the evil end. 


If at the last, man’s thirst for higher things no one of the scholars whose names appear in this volume should 
Be quench’d in dust, the giver of his life, have given us such an account by way of introduction. It is true 


Why press with growing zeal a hopeless strife,— 


‘ F that Professor Mahaffy, in his Prolegomena of Ancient History, has 
Why—born for creeping—should he dream of wings ? 


given a clear account of the deciphering of the Assyrian as well 
© Mother Dust ! thou hast one law so mild. as of the Egyptian inscriptions, which we commend to all who 

We call it sacred—all thy creatures own it— wish for information on the subject; but we say that we want 
The tie which binds the parent and the child,— still to have it treated by one or other of our English Assyriolo- 
gists themselves, with the completeness which special knowledge 





Why has man’s loving heart alone outgrown it ? | 
| can alone give. 
| Without pretending to such special knowledge, we shall pro- 
| ceed to give a short sketch of the matter, on the authority of the 
| writers we have named, or of what we know of the vast mass of 
; ee ee vies or | scattered papers, pamphlets, and transactions of learned Societies 
oe SAM of ectenee—& ee ae | upon it, for we believe that even to many of the educated readers 
We grasp at thee in trembling expectation, of the Spectator such an account will not be unacceptable. On 
We humbly wait on thee for explanation : "P aeige ‘e ee a Prasiaginr. a 
Wists of the Ueictne, cate’ le 6! the walls of Persepolis, and the rock of Behist wn on the Median 
' border of Persia, are columns of cuneiform inscriptions, of which 
ithe latter have proved to be the more important, though the 


Why hast thou travail’d so to be denied, 
So trampled by a would-be matricide ? 


Words, pregnant words, but only parts of speech 


As yet, curt utterance such as children use, |former were first copied and examined. Pietro della Valle in 
With meanings struggling through but to confuse, | 1621 copied a few of the characters at Persepolis ; more than a 
And hinted signs which soar beyond our reach. century later the elder Niebuhr brought home and published 


accurate copies of several of these inscriptions; and the still 
more important inscription of Behistun was copied, the copies 
corrected, and finally, paper casts taken of the whole still distin- 
| guishable writing, by Major (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson, between 
| the years 1835 and 1848,—a most difficult and laborious work, 


Work on in patience, children of the time 

Who lend your faultering modes to Nature’s voice,— 
Fulfil your present task ; some prize sublime 

Ye wot not of your hearts may still rejoice,— 


Some strain of music shape the wild turmoil, since (as Sir Henry Rawlinson states in the volume before us) 
And consecrate the pauses of your toil. | there were nearly a thousand lines of cuneiform writing engraved 


Emity PrEirrer. | on the face of a precipitous rock, at a height of at least 400 feet 
ict . : ery the plain. And from the time of Niebuhr, if not of Pietro 


della Valle, a process of deciphering these inscriptions has been 


j . . ro 
B O O K S, | going on, of which the scientific character—the fact that apparent 
| guesses were really the rapid inductions of intellects trained to 
ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS.* | the work—is noticeable even in the first humble steps. ‘The shape 


Tarts little volume is full of important and interesting matter, | of the arrow-heads or wedges, and the fact that they were some- 
and yet it is disappointing, and even vexatious. It is dis- | times crowded on the right, never on the left end of a line, showed 
d 5s » tbl 2 » 4 ee 2. _ : c . e ee ° 
appointing, because a hook edited by Dr. Birch, and supplied | that they were written from left to right; a diagonal line at in- 
with its contents by all our great living English Assyriologists, | tervals was seen to separate the words ; a careful comparison ~ 
should have given us much which it does not give ; and vexatious, | the characters in the three columns in which they were met 
because, with books, as with other things, the existence of an in- | ascertained that notwithstanding their apparent similarity, from 
different work stands in the way of our getting a good one. If | all being composed of the same elements (a long ore short om 
we were to ask the ordinary student of history who, unable to | head or wedge), they were, in fact, different in the severa 


read the Arrow-headed inscriptions for himself, desires to form a columns. ‘The inscriptions, therefore, were triple in alphabets and 


real acquaintance with the subject, what he wants, he would | probably in language ; and farther, of the three columns in which 
surely ask, not for a little ** popular * volume, ina pretty binding, | these were grouped it was observed that the right-hand one was 


and containing a number of specimen translations of Assyrian | eng, eameenaiyet any Coty two inwnat ee _— 
texts, but first, for such an account of the processes by which the | that on the left hand had about four hundred, showing that the one 


inscriptions have been read as will enable him to judge for him- | was expressed in alphabetical or phonetic chamatem, sew = 
self whether the doubts of men like Lewis and Grote have | other must be partly, at least, ideographic, or, as et te ao 
been really met; and then for such a series of translations as | call it, hieroglyphic writing, in which the characters express words 
will be not merely curious and amusing, but of practical value and | °° parts of words, and not mere sounds. It was then assumed that 

these were three versions in three languages of the proclamations of 


* Records of the Past: being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian | some Persian king or kings, just as the Persian kings still issue their 
Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archeology. . . , ‘ ; . . 
Vol. L, Assyrian Texts, London: Bagster and Co. | proclamations to the different races of their subjects, in Persian, 
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Turkish, and Arabic, which in fact it has since been found as to two, 
and probably as to the third, are the very languages of which those 
ancient ones are the prototypes. Some Armenian inscriptions of 
the Sassanid dynasty (of the third century A.D.) had now been 
read by De Sacy, who found that they ran in this form,—* I, 
M. or N., king of kings, son of X., king of kings, did so and so.” 
Grotefend (in 1802) pointed out that in the right-hand or 
phonetic inscription certain groups of characters frequently re- 
curred in a manner apparently corresponding with that royal 
formula of the Sassanidz, as thus :—A word, presumably a proper 
name, followed by a word immediately repeated, with a terminal 
variation, and which presumably meant ‘‘ king of kings,” the re- 
peated word having a genitive plural termination; and then a 
word presumably *‘son.” Assuming these data, and calling the 
supposed proper names A, B, C, the arrow-headed formula ran 
thus :—‘t A, king of kings, son of B, king of kings, son of C,” 
the “CC” not being followed by any word for ‘ king.” 
This, it was seen, would apply only to Xerxes, Darius, and 
Hystaspes, the last of whom was not a king. And if these 
were the real names, the letters which composed them were 
ascertained. A few years later, the Zend or ancient Persian 
began to be read by European scholars ; if those characters did 
really express the ancient Persian for “king” and ‘son,” 
they were to be read kshayathiya and putra; the assumed 
genitive case would be anam, and this supplied two new 
letters, » and m, which, coupled with those found in the 
three proper names just mentioned, enabled them to spell 
‘* Achemenes,” which followed—and in a pedigree of Darius, 
properly followed—the others. By the letters thus obtained, 
other words were spelt out and found to be Persian, and 
intelligibly connected with their context. 

And from these beginnings, the meaning of these inscrip- 
tions and all others in the same character have gradu- 
ally been made out, by a process which may be compared, 
in the words of the late Mr. Norris (in a letter on the 
Assyrian inscriptions in the preface to the first edition of Sir 
E. Strachey’s Hebrew Politics), to **the reading of a Latin his- 
torical document by an intelligent Italian, who knew no more of 
Latin than he might have learned through a general study of 
antiquities, and a comparison with the roots and forms of his own 
tongue.” The language is found to be a cognate of Zend, though 
not identical with it, and its grammatical structure can be made 
out; and the historical information agrees substantially with 
that of Herodotus. 

The Persian version of the inscriptions being thus completely 
intelligible, it became to the other two what the Greek text on 
the Rosetta Stone has been to the corresponding Egyptian versions, 
The second versions of these inscriptions have been read and 
the language ascertained, but though very interesting to the philo- 
logist, they have not that interest which belongs to the third, or 
Assyrian, versions, from the fact that in the character and language 
of these we have—since the excavations of M. Botta and of Mr. 
Layard—what may be called an independent Assyrian literature. 
For deciphering this vergion of the inscriptions, the first step was to 
make out the proper names which were found in the places corre- 
sponding to those in the Persian text. These yielded a certain num- 
her of letters. ‘The discovery by Botta and Layard of the inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings, which were evidently in the same character 
and language as those of the third column in these records of the 
Persian kings, suggested that the language was a cognate of 
Hebrew, and on trial it was found that a large number of the 
words in the Persian text were actually represented by Hebraic 
equivalents, of which the letters could be made out by the usual 
processes of decipherment. In the course of this work it was 
discovered by Dr. Hincks that the characters were syllabic, 
—that is, that instead of the several syllables of words being 
written (as in most other languages) by combining the same con- 
sonant with each of several vowels in succession, each syllable had 
a letter of its own to represent it,—as though, instead of ab, eb, 
ih, ob, ub, ba, be, bi, bo, bu being represented by combinations of 
4 with the five vowels, each of these sounds had a distinct letter 
to express it. This accounted to some extent for the fact 
mentioned above that there were about 400 characters, or 
apparent letters, in the third column, instead of the small 
number which sufficed—as they would in a modern language 
—for the Persian text. But 
many of the words in the Persian column, instead of being 
rendered by words which could be intelligibly spelt out and 
read in Hebraic equivalents, were cither represented by single 
signs or else by monstrous groups of letters which spelt 
nothing. This showed that the mode of writing with which the 


| 
} 


beyond this, it was found that | 


decipherers had to do, though partly phonetic, that is, written 
with alphabetical letters expressing sounds, was also partly ideo- 
graphic, or written with signs which represent either words or 
parts of words, as distinct from simple sounds. The letter or sign 
X is used in English as an ideograph, and will serve here as an 
illustration. Besides its sound as a letter of the alphabet, X 
represents, and we at once read it as though it were actually 
written, — 

Yen, in “ Number X.” 

The tenth, in “ Leo X.” 

Chris, in “ Xmas.” 

Cross, in “ the Xways.” 

Into, in “4 X 6 = 24.” 
And if we were accustomed habitually to use X with all or any of 
these meanings, we should have no insuperable difficulty in reading 
such sentences as ‘‘ X men atXded; X man went X; the Xant 
went X the Xt,” as, ‘Ten men attended; the tenth man went 
across; the tenant went into the tent.” We have a few 
other ideographs, as J. s. d., which in certain places we read 
as, of course, ‘ pounds,” ‘shillings,’ ‘pence ;” but in these 
Assyrian inscriptions they form a large and ordinary part of the 
written language, a sign or character sometimes representing a 
complete name or names, and sometimes only a syllable or syllables 
—so that, for instance, there is a sign which means sun, light, 
day, and sea, and also the sounds ut, tam, par, lah. ‘The meaning 
of a word wholly or in part written in these ideographic characters 
might, if it occurred in a trilingual inscription, be ascertained 
from its equivalent in the Persian text, but this would not enable 
the decipherer either to spell or pronounce it. But in the 
trilingual inscriptions there are sentences which occur more 
than once, while there are several of the unilingual inscriptions 
recently discovered in the Assyrian ruins of which there is more 
than one copy ; and itis found that in these, what is evidently the 
same word is in one place written with ideographic, and in another 
with phonetic, or alphabetical, letters, so that in the latter cases 
the word itself can be read, and usually proves to be Hebraic in 
itsform, ‘Thus, for instance, the unintelligible word la-si-ya, found 
in one place in the Behistun inscription, is in another represented 
by the Hebraic /a-pan-ya, which gives the required sense of 
‘*from before ;” and then there are two inscriptions of Sarda- 
napalus, in one of which the phonetic syllable pan replaces the si 
of the other, showing that these were, in fact, interchangeable. 
But this is not all. This, to our notions, ;strangely confused 
method of writing was not easy to the Assyrians themselves, and 
in the palace of this same king Sardanapalus (Asurbanipal) 
tablets have been found which must have been intended for dic- 
tionaries, and in which the phonetic values of long lists of ideo- 
graphs are given in opposite columns, to aid the Assyrians in 
reading their own writings. And thus, by these and other 
aids, not only the inscriptions with Persian versions, but 
also those written in Assyrian alone have been gradually de- 
ciphered and read. We have no space to go into more detail, 
only we will just mention the curious verifications obtained 
by the discovery of inscriptions in Egyptian and Cuneiform, or 
in Cuneiform and Pheenician, which have been separately read by 
separate scholars from each side and found to agree. As we have 
said, the reader who dovs not care to go farther will find an 
excellent account of these matters in Professor Mahaffy’s book. 

To turn to the volume before us, it contains translations of 
the records of the reigns of Sennacherib and other Assyrian kings, 
as well as of Darius ; the legend of the descent of Ishtar into hell ; 
the will of Sennacherib ; exoreisms ; and astronomical and contract 
tablets. ‘The contracts for loans, and for sales of slaves and of 
houses, are sealed, or signed by nail-marks, with attestations and 
witnesses’ names, and in some cases with Phcenician dockets 
attached. Of the royal insgriptions, that of Sennacherib is the 
most interesting. Inferior as the Assyrian civilisation of his time 
must have been to that of his Hebrew contemporaries, it is in- 
teresting to find that he who not unnaturally or unreasonably 
seemed to the Jewish kings and prophets to be the representative 
of mere godless force and cruelty, claimed for himself to be ** the 
pious king, the worshipper of the great gods, the protector of the 
just, the lover of the righteous,” who acknowledged that his king- 
dom and power were given him by his god. And though his 
records of his conquests describe them as having been as ruthless as 
Isaiah’s accounts represent them, there is real poetry, too, in the 
descriptions, which gives them a human and dignified character :— 
*** All his broad country I swept like a mighty whirlwind.’ ‘Over 

their corn-fields I sowed thistles.. *He himself—for the fury of my 
attack overwhelmed him—lost heart, and like a bird fled away alone, 
and his place of refuge could not be found.’ *1, like the leader-bull, 


took the front of them. In the mountain valleys and through flooded 
lands I trayolled in my chariot, but in places which, for my chariot, 
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were dangerous, I alighted on my feet, and like a mountain goat among 
the lofty cliffs I clambered up them. When my knees took rest upon | 
a mountain rock, I sat down, and water, cold even to freezing, to assuage | 
my thirst, I drank.’” | 
He describes, too, how he rebuilt and enlarged the city and palace | 
of Nineveh, ‘a palace of stone and cedar-wood, in the building- 
style of the land of Syria ;” and he thus contrasts his own mag- 
nificence with the parsimony of his predecessors :— 


** Of all the kings of former days, my fathers who went before me, | 
who reigned before me over Assyria, and governed the city of Bel, and 
every year without fail augmented its interior rooms, and treasured 
up in them all their revenues which they received from the four countries, 
not one among them all, though the central palace was too small to be their 
royal residence, had the knowledge. nor the wish, to improve it. As to | 
caring for the health of the city, by bringing streams of water into it, and | 
the finding of new springs, none turned his thoughts to it, nor brought his | 
heart to it. Then I, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, by command of the | 
gods, resolved in my mind to complete this work, and I brought my 
heart to it.” 


| 


HENRY BEYLE.* ! 
DISAPPOINTING as Mr, Paton’s work will prove to all who wish to | 
learn something about Beyle, its very defects make it a somewhat | 
appropriate tribute to the memory of its subject. Fragmentary, | 
desultory, in the vagueness of its information, the affectation of | 
its extracts, it aptly typifies the novelist of the Chartreuse de 
Parme, and the biographer of Rossini. Had this book been in any 
sense what it professes to be, a critical and biographical study, 
it might have brought out more clearly the defects in Beyle’s 
character, both as a man and a writer, which are obvious even to | 
those who (like the present reviewer) count him among their 
favourite authors. But though Mr. Paton has not troubled 
himself with arrangement or analysis, being content to mass 
together a number of extracts from Beyle’s familiar 
letters, and couple them with a meandering thread of 
dissertation, he gives us some insight into the true nature 
of his hero. In his letters, in his works, Beyle speaks 
for himself. It may seem strange that the genuineness of neither 
letters nor works should be affected by the coxcombry of the one 
or the plagiarisms of the other. Yet the coxcombry is too 
transparent to have any real effect, and the plagiarisms are such 
as merely cause amusement. Mr, Paton gives some instances, one 
of which is extremely comic. The Edinburgh Review selected for 
especial praise a passage in one of Beyle’s writings which he had 
literally translated from an article in one of its earlier numbers. It 
seems as if the reviewer had taken a hint which is given in one of 
Beyle’s own works, based on the customs of some Italian theatres. | 
Whenever a composer, says Beyle, was detected ina plagiarism from | 
any of his predecessors, the audience would atonce begin to applaud 
the passage, coupling the name of the true author with each bravo. 
Beyle would probably have been indifferent to the reception of 
his most philosophic speculations with a ery of ‘* Well done, Edin- 
burgh Review !’ He did not write in the style of that grave pub- 
lication, and he must have been prepared for the detection of 
such a purple patch upon his less studied attire. Yet Mr. Paton 
thinks that Beyle’s object in publishing his first work under the 
pseudonym of Bombet, was to escape from any personal charge 
of plagiarism. If this be so, the disguise has brought with it a 
deserved punishment. ‘The honour of being quoted in Mr. Dar- 
win’s Descent of Man has been bestowed upon *‘ Bombet,” while 
the name of Beyle is ignored. 
The chief merit of Mr. Paton’s book is, that it calls up 
to our minds many pleasant recollections of Beyle’s writings. 


| 


as 





We are not disposed to treat them in a critieal spirit. If 

we did, it would be easy to find very grave defects. Mr. 

Paton has pointed out two which seriously detract from 
Beyle’s credit as a musical critic. His Life of Rossini ends with a | 
strange depreciation of the value of Semiramide, and though Beyle 
lived to witness the production of Tell, he never added a line on 
the subject to his biography. Again, while his Lives of Haydn 
and Mozart show that Beyle was not insensible to the merits of | 
German music, he searcely ever alludes to Beethoven. 
fessed writer on music, such omissions would be fatal. But Beyle 
laid no claim to science. and his tastes were marked by such an | 
individuality as relieved him from compliance with the usual | 
standards. His love of music went hand-in-hand with his love for | 
Italy. ‘The operas he had heard in Italian theatres, where society 
met in the boxes for the purpose of conversation, and somnnlined | 
silent only for favourite airs, met with his approval. Mr. Paton | 
aptly describes the Italian method of frequenting the theatre :— 





{ 


In a pro- 


**I need not inform those who have resided in Italy what the opera 
is, namely, something much more than a mere place for hearing music | 








* Henry Revie (otherwise De Stindahl): a Critical and Biographical Study By | 
Andrew Archibald Paton. 


London: Triibner, 1874. 





and seeing a lyric drama, or a ballet which idealises the gesture of some 
moving accident of history or of private existence. The opera in Ital 

is the social centre of the town while the theatrical season lasts. It rd 
in her box that every lady that can afford one, or an alternate one, or even 
the fourth turn of one, receives her visitors, and where not only the 


| musical entertainment, the singers, and the dancers are discussed and 
| criticised, but where the conversation is also general. 


y y The Italian 
method of repeating an opera night after night for half a month, or even 
longer, has also advantages. It is impossible thoroughly to know either 
the style of a composer, with its advantages and deficiencies, except on 
the Italian principle of a dozen of successive auditions. English people 
who have not resided in Italy have the idea that this mode is insuffer. 
ably tiresome, but in practice it is quite the reverse, except in the case 
of an inferior or ill-selected opera, and good conversation is all the more 


| enjoyed when accompanied by music to which one is accustomed. In 


the stretto of a finale, the stage is of course dominant, and conversation 
must be suspended for a few minutes.” 

The last sentence is significant. On the next page, too, we hear 
that card-playing was carried to such excess in the boxes of the 
Scala at Milan that the people in the pit were scandalised by the 
noisy squabbles of the players, and cried out for silence. Colder 


| Northerners would say that such practices do not bear witness to 


any real love for music. But it is natural that one who was 
brought up in such a school should care little for works requiring 
closer attention. Beyle has a chapter in his Life of Ros- 
sini on the ruin of musical art by the incursion of dry-as-dust 
pedants, and in another chapter he contrasts persons who have a 
marvellous accuracy of ear and a total absence of taste, with 
others who are passionately fond of music, but scarcely know one 
note from another, Such passages are valuable as containing 
Beyle’s protest against the purely scientific school of musicians, 
No doubt he was vexed to find his favourite master abandoning 
the spontaneous inspiration of his earlier compositions, and try- 
ing to compete with those who had neither the advantages nor 
the drawbacks of his facility. What Beyle chiefly admired in 
Rossini appears from his account of the early career of that com- 
poser,—an account which Mr, Paton has abridged somewhat 
needlessly in his not very elegant translation :— 

‘* The impressario, often the richest patrician of a small town, takes 
a lease of the theatre, and forms his company of a prima-donna, a tenor, 
a basso-cantante, a basso-buffo, the second woman, and the third basso, 
He engages a composer, who fits the voices of his singers. The libretto 
or text is written by a poet-—some unfortunate priest or abbate, who is 
the parasite of one of the rich houses in the place. The ridiculous 
part of the parasite, so well painted by Terence, is in all its glory in 
Lombardy, where, in the smallest town, there are several houses with 
an income of a hundred thousand francs a year. The impressario, who 
is the chief of one of those houses, gives the care of all the financial 
management of the theatre to some rascally lawyer, who is manager 
of his estates and affairs. If the impressario falls in love with the 
prima-donna, there is matter for the curiosity of the gossips. The 
company thus organised gives at last a first representation, after a 
month of burlesque intrigues, which are the general topic of conversa- 
tion. This first representation is the great event of the little town, 
where eight or ten thousand persons discuss, during three weeks, the 
beauties and defects of the opera, with all their powers of attention and 
of lungs. The life of Rossini, from 1810, was passed thus :—At his 
arrival, he was féted by all the dilettanti. The first fifteen or twenty 
days were passed in receiving dinners and looking over the libretto, the 
weak points of which did not escapo the criticism of a composer who 
had some acquaintance with the poetical and dramatic literature of 
Italy. ‘Thou hast given me verses, and not situations,’ he would say 
to the shabby and mud-bespattered poet, who would allege specious 
excuses, and two hours later bring a sonnet ‘dedicated to the glory of 
the greatest master of Italy and the world.’ After a fortnight of this 
dissipation, Rossini began to refuse dinners, and study the voices of his 
singers, who were often incapable of executing his music. He then 
composed the opera, generally rising late out of bed, and working sur- 
rounded by dilettanti, who stuck fast to him. He dined at the inn; 
his real work was then done in the dead of tho night, and it was some- 
times at three o'clock in the morning that many of his most brilliant 
ideas occurred to him. These he would write on little scraps of paper, 
without touching the piano, and to these he would give the technical 
form on the following day in playful conversation with hisfriends. The 
only thing that could paralyse this brilliant genius, always in creation 
and action, was the presence of a pedant, who would talk of his glory, 
and bore him with the compliments of a learned dilettante. The de- 
cisive evening arrives; the town is filled by the people from a circuit 
of twenty miles, who sleep in their carriages standing in the street, for 
all the inns are full. All the business of the town is suspended, and 
during the representation the town appears a desert. The opera is 
praised to the skies, or mercilessly hissed. These are not Parisian 
dilettanti interrogating the faces of their neighbours, but men seeking 
the triumph of their feelings by demonstrations of physical energy. At 
the end of the representation, during which Rossini has acted as con- 
ductor, he receives his sequins, and a farewell dinner from his friends, 
that is to say, the whole town, and starts on his further journey, the 
gayest of men.’” 

‘There was some affectation even in Beyle’s love of Italy. The 
epitaph which, according to the direction in his will, was placed 
upon his tomb, describing him as “‘ Arrigo Beyle, Milanese,” is one 
of the most notable instances. Still Beyle was truly fond of the 
country in which he passed such happy years, of the society which 
he found so cordial, of the scenery which he has described so well. 
All his best inspirations were drawn from Italy, and the pleasure 
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which we feel in reading his books is due in great measure 


to their bright reflection of Italian life. Mixing freely with 
cultivated people, tasting enough for his own enjoyment of both 
art and music, writing much as the fancy took him, without 
troubling himself about the niceties of style or the selection 
of subjects which would suit the public, Beyle was naturally led 
to gossip of what he saw around him, to criticise freely but with- 
out depth, to give the reins to each successive impulse either of 
sense or feeling. In this lies the charm of Beyle’s writings, as well 
as their weakness. We can never count on his being the same 
from one moment to another. He may seem to pour out 
his heart freely when he is really under the influence of 
some crotchet. He often made himself ridiculous in life; he 
often appears ridiculous in his writings. It was a characteristic 
trait that when he was in love with an actress he took a clerkship 
in the town where she was performing, and wrote to his family 
declaring that he was delighted at being in business, which was 
his true vocation. In later life Beyle adopted a still more ludi- 
crous plan for visiting a lady of whom he was enamoured. He 
followed her from Milan to Volterra, and appeared in the streets 
of the latter town wearing green spectacles as a disguise. With 
the usual bad luck which led to the detection of all his trans- 
parent stratagems, he took off the green spectacles just as the 
very person passed from whom he wished to be concealed. It 
was not only in love that Beyle was thus unfortunate. He had 
once accepted an invitation to dinner, when he saw that an 
opera by Rossini was to be given at the theatre. Preferring the 
opera to the dinner, Beyle went to his entertainer with a very 
long face, and asked that he might be excused, as he had a 
splitting headache. Of course the host released Beyle from his 
engagement, and Beyle went to the opera. But the host went 
there too, and was not so much struck by discovering a new cure 
for a headache, as vexed at finding that his dinner had been slighted. 

We may now leave Mr. Paton’s book to make its own way 
with our readers. They will find some of it very tedious, and 
they must be prepared to exercise largely the grand privilege of 
skipping. If, however, it leads them to an acquaintance with 
Beyle’s own works, it will be of some service ; above all, if they 
gain such an insight into the character of the man as may prepare 
them for much that would otherwise be strange or perplexing in 
his writings, if they are put on their guard against his affectation, 
and guided to his beauties. 


LONELY CARLOTTA.* 

Ir is not fair to allow its title to have weight in one’s judgment 
of a book, but it is difficult to avoid being prejudiced by it to 
some extent. Lonely Carlotta is not attractively named, and 
dreariness, old-maidism, the set gray life, or else a determined 
eccentricity, are suggested by the phrase; because we usually 
associate the title of a novel with the outcome of the story, 
and in this instance we naturally anticipate that Carlotta is to 
leave off as she begins,—lonely. It is a kindness to both writer 
and reader to state at once that such is not the case, and that the 
book is better than its title. 

No situation has been more extensively employed by writers of 
fiction than that of the young girl who has to leave the foreign 
country of her birth just at the dawn of womanhood, and come to 
England, to the house of stranger-relatives, and the trials of an un- 
knownsphere and unfamiliar society. The ephemera among novelists 
resort to this central idea in many more instances than we could 
undertake to enumerate; and even Mr. Trollope (with whose 
mother it was a favourite device, and one which she used with 
her characteristic effect, coarse, but telling,) has employed it in 
Ralph the Heir. It has passed into so well-established an ex- 
pedient in the mechanism of novel-writing, that no one thinks of 
reckoning its use as copying, borrowing, annexing, or any other 
flagitious meddling with the goods of preceding or contemporary 
writers ; the worst impression it produces is that there is less 
originality than might be desired, in the case of the novelist who 
appeals to its handy aid. ‘The author of Lonely Carlotta has 
adopted the good old expedient, but has ingeniously in- 
vested it with novelty in the method of its application, 
and subjected the young stranger in a strange land to 
# succession of adventures and experiences anything but 
hackneyed and conventional, This would have been a better 
novel if it had been less ambitious, if it had given the kaleidoscope 
of society in London a less number of turns, and if the writer 
had made studies of journalists and their business from the life. 
The story of Carlotta Figueiras has all our attention and 





* Lonely Carlotta. By A. E.N. Bewicke. 3 vols, London: Bentley. 


good-will, but when we come upon abstract disquisitions, and 
dreary dialogues upon the tendencies of modern philosophical re- 
search ; when we are expected to follow the mental processes of 
learned, lecture-loving young ladies—so that the book reads like a 
serious version of Mrs. Trollope’s absurd, but caustic and amusing, 
Laurringtons—we are impressed with the conviction that all this 
has been frequently, and better, said before. Carlotta, the pretty, 
brown, convent-bred, Portuguese girl—who longs to know some- 
thing of the world, ‘if only to learn how wicked it is "—is 
introduced in a charming sketch of the island of Madeira; 
and though her naiveté runs into epigram too liberally for 
nature, she is a very taking little person, though rather 
greedy, and decidedly given to flirtation. When she goes 
out of the convent at Funchal, to pass a day with a kind 
relative, for only the second time in her life, and finds her- 
self all alone on a terrace overlooking the sea, gazing through a 
telescope which she does not quite know how to manage, at a 
corvette slowly tacking into Funchal Bay, the experienced novel- 
reader knows at once that Lonely Carlotta’s “ fate” is on board 
that graceful corvette. ‘That she should meet her fate at her very 
first party, and not only tell him that she ‘‘ cares for” him, and will 
readily agree either to wait for him five years, or to marry somebody 
else, in the hope that the accommodating somebody may die just in 
time to make things generally pleasant; but also should “ meet 
his lips with a frank, hearty kiss, much as she had in years long ago 
given to her big wax doll,” is perhaps rather startling, regarded as 
a result of conventual education, but simply read as a story, it is 
pretty and pleasant enough. ‘The little ways of the girl, her rich 
and rosy beauty ; her funny similes, drawn from the intramural 
convent life; her mutability, her quaint conviction that the 
marvels of the lives of the Saints are every-day occurrences, and 
that in her first white muslin dress she is very like, and quite as 
beautiful, as an angel, are attractive, and the contrast of the 
London home and the English cousins to whom she is going is 
worked out with considerable humour. When we get to the 
Andersons’ house at Clapham, with its loud-ticking clocks, 
its prosperous orderliness, in which the decease of Mr, 
Anderson has made no difference, so perfect is the ‘ manage- 
ment ;” where Liberal opinions prevail, and the household is 
never ‘‘ put out” by anything; a house “in which some people 
feel good at once, but which has quite a different effect on others, 
somewhat strangely constituted "—we feel that there is trouble in 
store for the pretty brown Papist, whose notion of enjoying 
herself before she meets her fate, and after she is tired of the 
telescope, is thus described :— 

** All on a sudden she grew tired of her solitude, hung her head, and 
looked as sorrowful as a dog when nobody pats his head..... . She 
walked, pouting, up a long gravel path that led up to the house, situ- 
ated in the midst of its garden, as is the case in most of the Quintas 
about Funchal. But as she walked along this path between its two 
thick hedges of sweet-scented wild geraniums, she passed under a corri- 
dor over which was trained a magnificent cloth-of-gold rose, and pressed 
one of the great golden flowers against her little finely-shaped nose, 
that distended itself to suck up the sweet perfume, quite regardless of 
all Jaws of beauty. Then for a moment or two she stood quite still, 
smiling very sweetly and showing her pretty white teeth. As she did so, 
| anyone might have thought some pretty girlish vision of the future 
had come into her mind; but no, in a minute the little brown hand 
was stretched out shyly, and two large red strawberries were conveyed 
to the greedy little mouth. Carlotta was decidedly greedy at this time 
of her life, and quite capable of over-eating herself. These strawberries 
had the great additional charm that she was not quite sure if she was 
allowed to gather them, and she went on sedately towards the house, 
with the full intention of being particularly good after having committed 
so many doubtful actions that morning.” 


The dog has to hang its head a good deal at the Andersons— 
where the male cousins are going to marry ‘“ prudently,” and 
|the female cousins are absorbed in advanced science and 
_ afternoon receptions — and when the hand comes to pat 
\it, it is a very wrong hand indeed; the hand of a married 
'man, and of a journalist, equally brilliant, successful, dishonest, 
“and impossible. Our serious cause of quarrel with the author of 
Lonely Carlotta is Roscoe Digby. ‘The novel is more than read- 
able; the style is brisk, pleasant, and clever; some amusing 
‘oddities are brightly sketched; the perplexities of Jack Ander- 
"son, sorely tempted to waver in his fidelity to his prudent 
| betrothed, by the brilliant Portuguese girl, with all a cousin's 
bewitching familiarities, and all an odd little foreign beauty’s 
fascinations, are put with ready humour ; the tragical story of the 
banished Russian, Prince Vladimir, his Nadine, and their treach- 
' erous friend, is told with real power—(it is a little too like Enault’s 
novel, Les Perles Noires; but the borrowed material is admirably 
used)—and the fanciful little heroine is really charming. But the 
| story is spoiled and the common-sense of the reader is offended 
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by the exhibition, as a man held in admiration among his fellows, 
of the individual thus described by one of the Andersons :— 

“Digby, the barrister, writes for the ‘Tonans,’ does he not?” asked 

Harry Anderson.—“ Yes, for the ‘Tonans,’ and for the ‘ Fulminans’ 
too, and half-a-dozen more. He took the advanced Ritualistic line about 
vestments when that controversy was going on, and was the man the 
Evangelicals relied upon about Baptismal Regeneration. Of late he has 
rathor abandoned religious controversy, and confines himself to sup- 
porting diametrically opposite views upon science. He says that it 
economises men, and that the man who has written upon one side of a 
subject has necessarily thought out all the objections, and is therefore 
bost calculated to write upon the other.” 
This gentleman is the shining light of the Anderson circle, and in 
their well-ordered and liberal-minded society, he feels inclined 
to write for the ‘Tonans’ and the ‘ Fulminans’ both at once. He 
gives his young wife, a Calvinist by education, an account of 
himself thus, when he has shocked her into remonstrance by 
talking materialism with his accustomed brilliancy :— 

‘You read those papers of mine in the‘ Tonans’? Did you ever 
‘dream I wrote an answer to them in the ‘Fulminans’? No, of course not; 
you would never read that paper, any more than you would read the 
‘ Free-Thinker.’ I have written for that, too, written for anything that 
would take my papers and pay me. To-nightI was in the humour for the 
~ I'ree-Thinker ;’ to-morrow, very likely, I may be in the humour for the 
* Fulminans ;’ the day after I may be in the ‘Essays and Reviews’ line.” 
We do not believe in the possibility of a Mr. Roscoe Digby, but 
the writer of Lonely Carlotta has a right to invent the dreary 
figment. What the author has not a right to do is to repre- 
sent him as a shining light in the profession of journalism, 
and in respectable and cultivated society. We hope the author's 
next novel will have all the qualities of this one, and will be free 
from its defects ; which are chiefly the cultivation of smartness at 
the expense of truth, and a tendency to mistake mere oddity for 
the eccentricity with which it is a lamentably common error to 
couple genius, 





FORSYTH’S ESSAYS.* 

“THESE essays are written in plain, vigorous, correct language, 
and if never brilliant, are always clear. Mr. Forsyth, the reader 
feels, is an accomplished, sensible man, who has made himself 
master of a sound work-day style, and can discourse fluently 
on any subject on which an article is likely to be wanted by the 
editorial powers. His observations are almost always judicious, 
almost never original or striking. A great deal of information 
of a useful, though not of a recondite kind, is made conveniently 
accessible in his essays. ‘Those whose time is so much taken up 
in unintellectual pursuits that they can read little, and are in 
quest of literary ware more profitable than novels and less difficult 
than philosophy, will find them pretty much what they want. 
We should be misunderstood if we were supposed to say that Mr. 
Forsyth’s book is of no value. It is not the work of a man of 
genius, but it is the work of a man of ability, of information, of 
literary accomplishment ; so highly esteemed by the editorial mind, 
that the Tory Quarterly, the Whig Edinburgh, the Radical Fraser, 
and the neutral Good Words are glad to bask in the light of his 
countenance, 

The common-place nature of a large proportion of Mr. Forsyth’s 
observations on literary style seems to depend, more or less, on defec- 
tiveacquaintance with the writings of the authorsof whom he speaks, 
What he says of De Quincey is so good, that we can account only 
in this way for the fact that his remarks on Carlyle are poor. ‘The 
few quotations he gives from De Quincey appear to demonstrate 
that he has some sense of humour, and can appreciate the subtle 
charm which a stroke or two of humorous extravagance may lend 


to original thought and metaphoric language. But he can see | 


nothing better than affectation or distortion in the humorous | 
writing of Carlyle. Of course it is possible that he may understand | 
De Quincey, and yet fail to do justice toa genius so different | 
as that of Carlyle; but as he names ‘only two of Carlyle’s books, | 
the Life of Schiller and the Latter-Day Pamphlets, we think it | 
more probable that, when he wrote this essay, he was unacquainted | 
with Sartor Resartus, the French Revolution, and Oliver Cromwell, | 
It is exceedingly feeble to say that Carlyle wrote the Life of | 
Schiller in ‘his natural manner,” and that, compared with his | 
later books, it is ‘+a well-written biography.” ‘The distinctive | 
powers of Carlyle reveal themselves in the Life of Schiller, but | 
it is only as the powers of Michael Angelo might have revealed | 
themselves in a careful and subdued drawing executed in his | 
youth. Even the Latter-Day Pamphlets, though harsh, exaggera- | 
ted, and dissonant beyond anything else in the works of their | 
author, afford tenfold better evidence of inventive and gigantic 
capacity as a literary artist than the academic Life of Schiller. | 








| 
| 
| 








* Essays, Critical and Narrative. By W. Forsyth, Q.C., LL.D., Author of “ Life 
of Cicero,” &e, London: Longmans and Co. 


| individuality. 


Either Mr. Forsyth is unacquainted with all the greatest works 
of Carlyle, or he has not the organ to appreciate them. His 
general remarks on style, are for the most part, shallow. He 
admits that, ‘‘in point of calibre,” the prose literature of Germany 
is superior to that of France; but he adds that ‘its momentum 
is impeded, and the number of its readers sensibly narrowed, by 
the astounding heaviness and desperate clumsiness of its style.” 
The sentence which succeeds this is so naively characteristic 
of the safe-and-sound man who writes for both the old Quarter- 
lies, that we cannot pass it by. ‘There seems in this [the 
obscurity and clumsiness of German prose] to be almost a 
Providential safeguard, if we consider the nature and tendency 
of much that is published, in that vast hive of busy thinkers and 
laborious writers.” Is it not a sweet idea of the ‘method of the 
divine government,’ that Providence obscures the genius of Ger- 
many, in order to protect the stolidity of England? But we re- 
fuse to admit that German prose can be justly characterised as 
astoundingly heavy and desperately clumsy. ‘The style of France 
is, perhaps, for newspaper purposes, the best in the world; and 
beyond question, there are many heavy and obscure writers of 
German prose. But Fichte’s style is magnificently clear, strong, 
and nervous ; Lessing’s is as terse and compact, as rapid, brief, and 
trenchant as that of any English writer; Schiller’s prose, though 
stately almost to pompousness, is perfectly perspicuous and 
nobly melodious ; and the best prose of Goethe is about as good 
as prose can conceivably be. The style of George Eliot is modelled 
upon the best German style, rather than upon the French. Our 
admiration for good French prose is great, and we do not hesi- 
tate to admit that, as a general rule, it is superior to that of 
Germany ; but Mr. Forsyth falls into a grave mistake in repeating 
the hackneyed abuse of German style, without mentioning that 
Germany has produced a few of the greatest masters of prose 
that have appeared in any literature. Some of Mr. Forsyth’s 
counsels are worthy only of a priggish pedagogue. He persist- 
ently urges that young men should guard against a florid and 
ornate style, should tone down their ardour and severely prune 
their metaphors. This advice is superficial and misleading. A 
florid style is as natural to a young man of imaginative brain 
and literary capabilities as blossom is natural to a cherry-tree 
in March or an apple-tree in April. A plenteous blossoming 
by no means ensures a rich crop, but there never was a good 
crop without a fair show of blossom. There are east 
winds, frosty nights, hail-showers, and other means pro- 
vided by nature for thinning-out her bunches of blossom, and 
securing that only a small part of the young fruit shall ‘set ;” 
and there are corresponding influences which, as the young man 
proceeds to cultivate literature, will curtail the exuberance of his 
feelings and of his fancies, without any artificial repression. 
Almost the only serviceable advice which critics of style can 
give to young men is to be true to themselves, to write natur- 
ally, unaffectedly, from the heart, and to read good writers. 
The word “good” here cannot be defined in any formula, but 
the young man will do well to give a trial to as many as he can 
of those who, in the judgment of several generations, have made 
a deep mark in the literature of their country. Honest sympathy 
and careful consideration will do more for him in his reading than 
the advice of critics. The larger number of these will always 


|inculeate admiration for accepted common-place, and it is an 


easy thing for excessive admiration of common-place to extinguish 
We are always thrown back upon the great 
Shakespearean maxim,—* This, above all, to thine own self be 
true ;” nurse, with as little of affectation or perversity, of mere 
mannerism or the trick of singularity, as you can, the particular 
gift or grace that belongs to you. If you have none such, do not 
try to seem to have one by dint of straining or imitation; learn 
to write grammatically, and be content. 

Mr. Forsyth seldom says strong things, and we were there- 
fore the more surprised when we came upon the following refer- 
ence to Sir Archibald Alison :—‘* It is our deliberate opinion 
that he furnishes the most signal example of what we may 
characterise as imposture of style.” The italies are Mr. Forsyth’s. 
He does not youchsafe the smallest explanation of what he means 
by imposture of style, and the entire evidence by which he sup- 
ports so startling an assertion consists in a quotation, in the text, 
of Mr. Disraeli’s stale saying about Mr. Wordy, and a speci- 
fication, in a note, of a couple of slips in Latin quotation, one of 
which may very likely have been a printer’s error. Sir Archibald 
Alison's defects have been often pointed out, but his style is no 
more an imposture than Mr. Forsyth’s; and it would have been 
a far more creditable feat on Mr. Forsyth’s part to detect, by 
critical insight, the element in Sir Archibald’s twenty-volume 
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history which has rendered it one of the most popular works of has encouraged the production of this magnificent work. The 
the century, than it is to apply, without shadow of proof, to an | Royal grants which Continental savants avail themselves of, 
author of repute, a term which seems to imply positive criminality. | scanty sums by which specialists such as Fausbll contrive to live, 

We turned with some eagerness to Mr. Forsyth’s essay on the | With freedom enough to pursue their unremunerative but price- 
rules of evidence as applicable to the credibility of history. It | less studies, do not wait upon scholars here in England; and 
was delivered in the form of a lecture to the Victoria Institute, , more and more, as the press of business forces all men into the 
a society whose chief end it is to prosecute controversial hopeless grooves of daily drudgery, it is well that the half- 
campaigns in defence of the truth of Christianity; and it was | dozen exceptional men who can do nothing but read Pali, 
reasonable to expect that Mr. Forsyth, a man of education | OT decipher Byzantine Greek MSS., or spell out the dark 
and a Queen’s Counsel, would have endeavoured to test ‘sayings of Runic writers, should have one haven in this 
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with critical exactness the historical truth of the documents 
which contain the record of the origin of owr religion. 
Mr. Forsyth makes the mistake of diffusing his energies 
over an immense field, instead of concentrating them on the 
particular problem with which, we should think, the Victoria 
Institute must have intended him to deal. In the course of 
twenty-five pages, he might have placed before us a sufficing 
abstract of the grounds on which the ablest orthodox critics now 
base the argunent in defence of the historic truth of the New Testa- 
ment. Instead of confining himself to this piece of solid hard work, 
he ranges far and wide, making, as his manner is, a number of judi- 
cious observations, telling us what John Stuart Mill and Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis said on particular questions of evidence, throw- 
ing in a lucid summary of Bentley’s arguments in his famous 
dissertation on the letters of Phalaris, and dealing blows right and 
left at Dr. Newman and Strauss, but leaving us at the end with 
our ideas on the subject of historical evidence more confused than 
when we began. About a page and a quarter are devoted to 
the ‘special objects” of the Victoria Institute. This amount of 
space is made up of two separate portions, occurring in different 
parts of the lecture. In the first, Mr. Forsyth professes to 
summarise ‘the proofs of the miracles related in the Gospels 
and the Acts.” The summary is as follows :—(1.) “ They are 
recorded by eye-witnesses, who must either have been the dupes 
of an imposture or the fabricators of a falsehood.  (2.) 
They were done openly, in the face of enemies, who, so far as 
we know, never denied them. (3.) They were done with an 
adequate motive and cause. (4.) They serve to explain the 
origin of a.religion which has lasted for eighteen centuries, and 
won its way in spite of the fiercest opposition.” In the other place 
where the question of the historic evidence of Christianity is ex- 
pressly treated, Mr. Forsyth speaks of ‘“ the substantial agreement, 
together with the circumstantial variety, of statements of four 
different contemporary eye-witnesses.” Surely the least that can 
be said of these sweeping and random assertions is that they furnish 
an apt example of the confusion which prevails as to the nature of 
historical proof. The ignorance betrayed by Mr. Forsyth, and by 
the Victoria Institute, which let his statements pass, is almost in- 
credible. Every tolerably well-informed Sunday-school teacher 
knows that two of the Gospels—those of St. Mark and St. 
Luke—were not written by Apostles. St. Luke is supposed to 
have been the companion of St. Paul, St. Mark of St. 
Peter, but there is no evidence that cither of them saw Christ 
in the flesh. St. Matthew and St. John were Apostles, but many 
able critics—in fact, the great majority of crities—believe that we 
have but a translation of St. Matthew's Gospel, the original being 
hopelessly lost ; and all intelligent and candid judges, even if they 
admit that St. John wrote the Gospel with which his name is 
associated, admit also that it was written many years after the 
occurrence of the transactions it describes, and that the author 
sets before us the image of Christ reflected in the mirror of 


his own mind rather than a literal transcript of facts. We believe | 


that when the Gospel records have been subjected to the most 
searching investigation, an imperishable kernel of historic verity 
remains, adequate to place the assertion that Jesus Christ raised 
the dead on a level with the best authenticated historical facts, 
But it is preposterous in Mr. Forsyth and the Victoria Institute 


to give out that we have four independent eye-witnesses of the 


Gospel miracles. We expected to find the essay on historical evidence | 


the most valuable in the volume, but we found it the weakest of 
all. It affords a striking illustration of the placid ignorance as 
to the state of opinion among the foremost representatives of 
European culture which may be displayed by Quarterly Reviewers 
and Queen's Counsel in this favoured land. 


AN ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 
It is one of the privileges of a wealthily-endowed university to 
further the cause of learning by such well-placed munificence as 








Pe An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. Collection of the late Richard 
$ easby ; Enlarged and Completed. By Gudbrand Vigusson, M.A. With an Intro- 
uction and Life of Richard Cleasby by G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. London: Macwillan, 


. 


‘frenzied money-mart, where they may live outside the world 
| that so cordially mistrusts and misunderstands them. Such a 
| haven the British Museum ought to be, and such the University 
of Oxford is, and it is only perhaps there that such a work as is 
| now before us—so sumptuous in its appearance, so scholarly in 
| its contents, so extremely valuable to students, and yet 80 certain 
| not to be a monetary success—could be produced. It will be a 
| lasting honour to the University if it retains its far-sighted 
| eumifioence in matters of this kind, and is ready to risk 
its ample funds in great undertakings in philology and science. 
Vigfusson’s Dictionary does not come before it was needed. Thirty 
years ago ‘“‘ to read Icelandic was to read a language without a 
dictionary,” for the only respectable one was that of Bjorn 
Ialldérsson, a book of extremely little value. At the very time, 
1840, that Cleasby, in Copenhagen, was laying down the plan of 
the present work, the learned and laborious Egilsson was begin- 
ning his excellent Lexicon Poeticum, a dictionary of the poetical 
words found in the Staves and Sagas. ‘This work kas been pub- 
| lished for many years, and all the gaps in the philology of the 
North are now finally filled up by the exhaustive lexicon before 
us, founded on the papers of the late Richard Cleasby, and built 
up by Mr. Vigfusson with untiring zeal and ability. 

The first embryonic hint of the coming work is found in 
Cleasby’s “Diary,” for the 10th of January, 1840, about two 
|months before he had begun to read Icelandic with Konrad 
Gislason ; and on that day occurs this prophetic entry :—‘ Talked 
with Rafn about editing an Icelandic Dictionary.” Cleasby was 
then in Copenhagen, busy in the midst of literary amusement, 
studying philology, surrounded by such friends as Molbech, 
Oehlenschleger, Finn Magnusen, Rafn, and Brénsted, Fortu- 
nately for us and for the learned world, to nene of these 
men, but to their English guest, did the idea occur of com- 
piling a lexicon that should at last place the glorious 
primitive language of Northern Europe within the grasp of 
students. On the 18th of April, intentions grew to deeds. 
‘* Bought four reams of paper,” says the * Diary.” For a long while 
Gislason seems to have been the chief amanuensis, but in August 
we come across another since-famous name, Pjeturson, who travels 
with Cleasby to Germany and England, Cleasby found the 
work far more absorbing than he had anticipated. In April, 
1841, he writes:—‘+1l have been toiling very hard in the 
Icelandic field all this winter, and am not a little exhausted. 
The further I get from the beginning, the further I seem to 
be from the end; but in time, I suppose the perspective 
will change.” From this time the years passed in the 
|usual manner with Cleasby ; hectic rushing all over Europe, 
much drinking of abominable waters, herb-teas, and loathsome 
| vegetable preparations; incessant travelling, while the work of 
| the Dictionary slackened in the hands of the amanuenses, four in 
number at last, only to quicken again when the ubiquitous master 
tlew back to his home in Copenhagen. Every year the shattered 
health of Cleasby threatened more and more to prostrate him, 
but the indomitable hero persevered. Of all modern men, he most 
| resembled in temper of mind Mr. Browning's ‘“* Grammarian ;"— 











“This man determined not to live, but know,” 
| might well be said of him, as death slowly grasped him point by 
point, he still wrestling to the last with his Icelandic Dictionary. 
The last entry in the * Diary” refers to his life’s work. On the 6th 
of October, 1847, he passed away, at Copenhagen, dying truly in 
| harness, with the fragments of his gigantic labour spread around 
' him. Such was the end of a life that Dr. Dasent records in the 
| most charming manner and with affectionate enthusiasm. It was 
| at first intended that Gislason and Krieger should continue the 
| Dictionary together, but the Danish atmosphere did not seem 
to conduce to the health of so vast an undertaking; the 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press were induced to inter- 
est themselves in its fate, aud after several years Cleasby’s 
MSS. were forwarded from Copenhagen to Oxford. It proved 
that they were far too fragmentary and too chaotic for any ordi- 
nary editor to grapple with, and the University was truly for- 
‘ tunate in being able to secure the services of the most thorough 
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scholar of Old Scandinavian now existing, Mr. Gudbrand 
Vigfusson, then engaged in the Arna Magnaean Library at 


Copenhagen. Mr. Vigfusson found himself obliged to rewrite | 


and remodel the whole of the materials, and in fact, as Dr. Dasent 
says, ‘‘the Dictionary as it now stands is far more the work of 
Vigfusson than of Cleasby ; but if the dead take heed of aught 
here below, it must be a consolation to the spirit of Richard 
Cleasby to know that the work which he so boldly projected has 
at last been worthily completed, though by other hands.” 

The language we call Icelandic, but which is more accurately 
known in the North itself as Oldnordisk, or Old Scandinavian, 
was not confined to the island where its most brilliant emanations 
were written, but in heathen times was the speech of all Scandi- 
navia, from Slesvig to the uttermost part of Sweden, from the 
west coast of Iceland to the Baltic. It bore different names in 
different places ; in Denmark it was called Dénsk tringa, or Danish 
tongue; in Norway, Norrzna, or the Norse tongue; in Iceland, Vor 
ttinga, ‘‘our tongue,” or simply, Icelantic. But in all its phases 
it remained essentially the same. It was the language that the 
Aesir brought with them, in the remote times when that after- 
wards-deified race drove out the Fins, much as the Anglo-Saxons 
dispossessed the Britons among ourselves. The old Icelandic lan- 
guage is conspicuous for its singular purity and wealth of expres- 
sion, the Homeric force of its words, and a polish of form that is 
truly unusual in a primitive language of this kind. It possesses 
far more power and fullness than the modern branches that have 
usurped its place in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. ‘That the 
language, though somewhat modified, still lives in Iceland, gives 
the philologist an unusually good opportunity of studying its 
forms and development. Yet, until Rask brought out his 
Icelandic-Danish Grammar in 1818, nothing of really scientific 
value had been produced, even in Scandinavia itself. In some 
respects, England is more fitted to appreciate the niceties of 
Icelandic idiom than Denmark or Sweden; these modern Scan- 
dinavian tongues have suffered so much from the infusion of 
German roots and forms, that there are many words in Icelandic 
for which it is easier to give an English than a Danish equivalent. 
But Dr. Dasent shall give his own words on this matter. He is 
apologising, it must be remembered, for the appearance in English 
of the first great Old Scandinavian lexicon :— 

“Of all the kindred tongues, English, and that form of English 

which is called Lowland Scotch, has remained nearest in form, feeling, 
and often in vocabulary, to the Icelandic. As for German and French, 
with all their richness and facility, they cannot dispute the claims of 
English in this particular respect ; and this, no doubt, is owing, besides 
the natural aud spiritual affinity existing between English and Ice- 
landic, to the flexibility of the former tongue, which enables her to 
make foreign words more thoroughly her own than any other language. 
The Danish, the Swedish, and the German, if we may be allowed the 
expression, swallow many foreign words, but they seem to want the 
power to digest and assimilate...... The courage of the Delegates 
of the Oxford Press in undertaking this work, and the care and time 
bestowed on printing it, will meet with their reward in the undoubted 
fact that they have not only given to the world one of the greatest 
helps to comparative philology that has ever appeared, but that this 
Dictionary is peculiarly a work to be published in England and by a 
great English University.” 
To these sentiments we give our most cordial assent. It would 
be needful to possess the learning of the compiler himself to dare 
to eulogise in full terms the results of Mr. Vigfusson’s labours. 
Enough to say that when the two early parts, published in 1869 
and 1871, appeared, the combined criticism of all the best scholars 
in Europe failed to expose any serious flaw in the conception or 
the execution of the work. For our own part, we confess that 
we have never been led to make use of a dictionary that equalled 
this in fullness of detail and clearness of plan, and many of the 
individual articles contain a wealth of suggestive allusion and in- 
teresting reference that make the book, as a whole, far more read- 
able than most novels. It is to be hoped that the University of 
Oxford will not fail to secure Mr. Vigfusson’s inestimable services 
in further literary and philological research. 





THE SWISS ALLMENDS.* 
Mr. ZINCKE is more disappointing than ever. We are reminded 
constantly in this present volume of the observation of an Indian 
officer, a great sportsman, who having on his return home retired 
into the heart of the country, remarked one day to the present 
writer, & propos of the Cornhill, which was lying on his table, ‘ I 
think you will find that an interesting publication.” Mr. Zincke 
discourses of the Rigi Kulm, Brunnen, and the Eggischhorn as 
if he were breaking new ground, and giving his experience for the 
benefit, of future adventurers. Mr. Zincke can write, as his 





* Swiss Allgends, By F, Barham Zincke. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 14874. 
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books on Egypt and America sufficiently show, but we are only 
the more puzzled why any one who has succeeded so well should 
fail so signally now. We are told in the preface of the work 
before us that we are to have the results of a month’s study of 
the system of Commonable land as applied in Switzerland, study 
aided by the assistance of Government and of several Swiss investi. 
gators. But the results, if any, are exceedingly small, the principal? 
amount of information concerning the Swiss Allmends being summed 
up in a concluding chapter, which we question if any one will be 
much the wiser for perusing. The rest of the book would serve 
an inexperienced traveller, with an ample purse, extremely well as 
a guide-book, if he should elect to follow in Mr. Zincke’s foot- 
steps. It is true that, owing to a certain carelessness in composi- 
tion and to hopelessly bad punctuation, it might be necessary to 
read a good many sentences over three times, in order to get at 
the meaning ; but as, when travelling, one’s library is generally 
limited, and unfortunately, wet days often seem as if they were 
not, that little drawback may not prove very distressing. We 
confess, in the more crowded minutes of every-day life, we 
should prefer not to try to discover the meaning of such sentences 
as these :-— 

“ Still I think it may be held, and not without some show of reason, 
that there is a sense in which half of his idea is not far from the mark, 
for that society, as perhaps it would be better to have it, has in this 
country been spoilt to some extent; and, too, at the dinner-table; but 
that, as respects conversation, it is rather that society has spoilt 
it, than that it has spoilt society.” 

“It is the savant and right, and if savant and right, then kindly, if 
not always quite pleasing, reading, even when what we have to read is 
something no better than men and women, than interests, and is good 
for heart and head. But Worldly Wise, who understands men and 
women thoroughly, perhaps through what he is able to understand of 
himself, is of a different way of thinking. ‘What if the men and 
women are good for nothing? How then ?’” 

“From several conversations I had, during this excursion, with 
young women in these Catholic Cantons, I came to think that they are 
not so keen and hard as, more gentle, artless, and pleasant to talk with 
than—to make the comparison as personal as possible—they would 
have been, had they been brought up under a different system.” 

“ Perhaps, too, their portraits would have been more pleasing, and 
more indicative of mind, if the worthies, and their fathers before them, 
had not been taught to believe in their troglodyte saint ; and, as another 
perhaps, we will hope that the railway, by bringing the world to the 
rising generation, and taking them into the world, may do something — 
to make their features and expression an improvement on those of their 
ancestors. At all events it will, I think, have the effect of lowering 
the place of the saint’s coat in the therapeutics of the valley.” 

But spoiled as it is by slovenly writing, unnecessarily minute 

details, and thin reasoning, it would not be possible for the 

author to write a book altogether unworthy of observation; and 

though we may differ from his conclusions, he scatters a few ideas 

on his way which are worth at least passing attention. After 
shelling away a large amount of husk, we take the kernel of 
his thought to be, that the Swiss system of education 

is the best in the world; that as the old agrarian system 
made the possession of land the common right of all, so now 
not only should a thorough intellectual training be placed within 
reach, but should really be each man’s birthright. But even here 

Mr. Zincke’s admiration for the idea which he believes to under- 

lie all Swiss institutions leads him into a few strange incon- 

sistencies; for instance, we have him, while waiting for the 
steamer at Buochs, contemplating, at apparently a respectful dis- 
tance, ‘‘a charming piece of Swiss life.” ‘The pastoral scene 18 
spread over the broad south-eastern slope of the mountamous 
promontory called Obburgen. He says the place is marked on 
Dufour’s map as “‘ Ennetburgen,” that he did not set foot in it him- 
self, nor does he know anyone who has ; but reading the working 
of its inner life on the outside of things, he pronounces over it 
this eulogium,—* Industrious, frugal, contented, happy Ennet- 
burgen! that has neither riches nor poverty, that knows neither 
waste nor want, and where every man feels that he is a man, because a 
portion of the earth, the common and ennobling inheritance of all, is his!” 
The italics are our own, for we have been vainly trying to reconcile 
this and similar statements with some of Mr. Zincke’s expressions In 
a later chapter, wherein he tells us that the increase of wealth and 
of population has altered the old state of things ; that doubtless 
the old system (under which, by the way, he speaks of the Switzer 
as ‘the parasite of the cow,” an epigrammatic, but to our mind 
most unpleasant phrase,) was good, as producing in the Swiss 
peasant the virtues essential to ‘the caterpillar stage through 
which he was passing, when he needed only a little bit of land, . 
cow or two, a spade, a manure-basket, and a wife to carry it; 

but “now man can live a higher life; and for the requirements 
of his material life [under the higher condition, mind], the posses- 
sion or direct participation in the use of land is not necessary ; 
indeed, a better material life can, in many cases, be lived without 
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its possession or use than with it.” Granted, but if so, what be- 
comes of Mr. Zincke’s earlier theory about the ‘ ennobling” 
effect of that little bit of land, under the proprietorship of which 
the Switzer was ‘‘ the parasite of the cow,” and needed ‘a wife to 
carry the manure-basket ” ? The caterpillar stage may be good, 
but it is scarcely ennobling, and indeed Mr. Zincke says plainly 
that the present is a higher life, with better material conditions; 
and no one really familiar with his writings will for a moment 
doubt that to his mind moral and material prosperity are, 
at least to a certain extent, interchangeable terms, though in 
a whole chapter devoted to the religious side of life in Switzer- 


land, written from Einsiedlen, he does speak of the ignorance of the | 


peasant of the Valais, who has not arrived at that stage of know- 
ledge which enables man to distinguish between things material 
and physical on the one side, and things moral and spiritual on 
the other. ‘ Knowledge is the perception of differences,” says 
Mr. Zincke, and he proceeds at once to illustrate that statement. 
Morality, he tells us, is the order of the family and of society ; 
and religion is morality, practised not merely with reference to 
the requirements of the family or of society, but also with reference 
to what in these and in all other domains of morality is required of 
us by our conceptions of God and of a future life. We almost 
think in some inarticulate way the peasants of the Valais 
have attained as much as this, possibly have perceived the 
dim outline of a little more, if we are to put a strict gram- 
matical construction on the following sentence. Part of the 
ceremonial at Einsiedlen has carried Mr. Zincke’s thoughts back 
to the heathen world, after stating which he writes, ‘‘I am 
only saying that what I was then witnessing carried my thoughts 
back to the old mysteries which Christianity as a matter of fact 
and of history abolished, and which it abolished because they 
would have served no purpose but that of obscuring the per- 
ception of its simple, intelligible, conscience-originated moral 
aims.” To analyse that passage would take too much time and 
space, and we pass on te the last forty pages, on the relation of 
man to the land, which are interesting, as containing the specula- 
tions of one who has really considered his subject. We disagree 
with much that he advances, still his theories are worth a hearing, 
and would be more so did he advance them a little less dog- 
matically. For instance, we conceive that in the present stage of 
human knowledge we are scarcely in a position to affirm, speaking 
of man’s earliest relation to the land, ‘‘In the character and 
purport of this relation, there was no difference at all between 
sovereign man and the lower animals. The relation was pre- 
cisely the same for everything that breathed.” Surely, even 
allowing the premisses, the purport was not the same, 
or whence the difference in result? If knowledge be “a 
perception of differences,” it is at least essential that it be 
carried far enough, or we get such reasoning as this. Mr. 
Zincke asks whether there is any proof that the faculty of reason 
in man differs specifically from the faculty of reason in the lower 
animals. The difference in results, he allows, are enormous, but, 
perhaps, he says, those may be accounted for without supposing 
any difference in the faculty itself :— 

“For instance, the possession of language multiplies and enlarges the 
uses of reason almost indefinitely. And then, furthermore, the inequali- 
ties of condition that exist among mankind determine very largely the 
degree in which each individual shall use his reason. And, with 
respect to these inequalities, it is not impossible but that all that exist, 
and that ever have existed among mankind, may be traced up ultimately 
to the possession of tools. It may therefore be argued, perhaps with 
more than plausibility, that if mankind were deprived utterly of lan- 
guage and of tools, the members of any community of men would be 
reduced among themselves to the same uniformity of level as is seen 
among the members of a community of any kind of sociable animals.” 
In answer to which the question at once suggests itself,—If the 
use of tools has made all the difference, what difference produced 
the tools? Mr. Zincke has the power of describing what he sees 
graphically ; we have not been able to do justice to his present work 
in this respect, simply because he has chosen a too familiar theme ; 
but if any of those sudden incidents of life which have caused 
him to wander before should chance on some future occasion to 
take him further afield, we have little doubt that his work on the 
subject will have the element of freshness which is so sadly 
wanting in the present volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lhe Cause of the Supposed Proper Motion of the Fixed Stars. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson, R.A., F.R.A.S. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson has been so unfortunate as to mistake text- 
book astronomy for the pure science, and having a considerable aptitude 





| for geometry, has recognised certain errors of statement, which, instead 
of convincing him that he should study only works by writers of repute, 
have unfortunately misled him to invent new theories of phenomena 
already understood. This is a roundabout way of saying that Lieutenant- 
| Colonel Drayson has become a paradoxist, a fate which has bofallen 
| others, who, like him, have a moderate knowledge of mathematics. It 
| is unfortunate for the Astronomical Society, that its ranks are not 
| free from paradoxists of mathematical tastes, the most mischievous of 
the order because they are enabled to accompany false theories in 
physics with the correct manipulation of formule or of geometrical 
relations. Perigal, the opponent of lunar rotation, is an instance in 
kind, since, despite the absurdity of the physical theory he seeks to 
establish, he is an excellent geometrician, and probably better acquainted 
with the various forms of looped and cyclic curves which can be traced 
by mechanical means than any mathematician living. The work 
before us illustrates De Morgan’s criterion for distinguishing between 
the paradoxist and the discoverer of new truths. A Copernicus, a 
Kepler, a Herschel, like a Drayson or a Perigal, advances views differing 
from those which had been before entertainod. But the discoverer of 
new truth shows a perfect familiarity with the theories which had 
before his day been believed in; or where no theories had been 
regarded as established, goes thoroughly over the ground, and ascertains 
many new facts before he ventures to enunciate new ideas. We find 
Copornicus devoting half his working life to the study of the various 
theories of the planetary system before he enunciated the Copernican 
theory, Kepler analysing for a score of years the effects of epicyclic 
motion before he discovered the law of elliptic motion, while Sir W. 
Herschel based his new theories of the heavens on a survey altogether 
more complete than any which his predecessors had carried out. And 
so of all real discoverers or just theorisers in science. But a paradoxist 
prepares otherwise for his feats. Colonel Drayson is now the author 
of three parodoxical works, all closely related together, since all 
are based on his original misapprehension. Most of the text-books of 
astronomy assert that the pole of the heavens circuits around the pole 
of the ecliptic in about 25,860 years, and nearly all star-charts (Colonel 
Drayson says all, but this is far from being the case) show a 
circle which is marked as that wherein the pole of the heavens so 
travels. The truth is that this motion, although for long intervals 
of time together it differs little in character from motion in such a 
circle, is not in reality completed in the circle mentioned. The pole of 
the ecliptic is, in fact, continually, though slowly, changing, owing to 
the change which is continually taking place in the position of the 
earth’s path on account of the perturbing influences of the other 
planets. The only unchanging point on the celestial heavens, so far as 
the solar system is concerned, is the pole of what Laplace (who first 
demonstrated the fact) called the “invariable plane.” This point lies 
more than a degree and a half from the pole of the ecliptic ; but though 
fixed, it is not the centre around which any other polar point revolves. 
Now, of this invariable plane Colonel Drayson has apparently never 
heard, nor is he acquainted with the physical reasoning by which both the 
motion of the pole of the earth and that of the ecliptic pole aro 
explained. But having found out by geometrical reasoning that 
the pole of the equator is not performing a complete circle around the 
pole of the ecliptic, as the text-books say, he imagines that he had 
made a great discovery; and by a process of geometrical reasoning, 
applied with considerable acumen and accuracy to the observed motion 
of the pole during the last few hundred years, on the assumption that 
the motion is in some circle about some centre, he finds that centre 
to be six degrees from the pole of the ecliptic. His first book enun- 
ciated this result. Of course, if the centre around which the pole 
of the heavens circuits were thus eccentric with respect to the pole of 
the ecliptic, the obliquity of the ecliptic would vary six degrees on eithor 
side of the mean value, and hence there would result numerous climatic 
changes. Thus, according to due paradoxical progression, we derive 
an explanation of the glacial epoch, its date, duration, and so on. This 
forms Colonel Drayson’s second book. <A third consequence of his unfor- 
tunate discovery is the recognition of the fact that certain changes 
would result in the apparent right ascension of the stars, differing 
somewhat from those taking place on the accepted theory ; and the idea 
suggests itself naturally enough that the proper motion of the stars 
may be explained in this way. To a paradoxist, little familiar with 
the array of ascertained facts which would keep the thorough student 
from such an attempt, the task of reconciling the proper motions with 
this suggestion seems easy enough: and with fatal facility Colonel 
Drayson accomplishes it in this, his third volume, which, as a con- 
tribution to science, is as valueless as the two former, though inter- 
esting to the student of paradoxism. And even as the squarer of the circle 
is prepared to throw in as an appendix a new theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism, of cosmogony, or the like, so Colonel Drayson, having disposed 
paradoxically of the stellar proper motions, is prepared to throw in a 
new theory of the ‘acceleration of the moon’s mean motion,’ with the real 
history of which he shows himself altogether unfamiliar. 

Young Mr. Nightingale. By Dutton Cooke. 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Dutton Cooke does not produce his novels with the 
breathless rapidity which makes some writers justly odious to re- 
viewers, and, we should think, unwelcome to the public. The happy 
results of this more careful and deliberate production are evident. It 
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is a pleasure of no common kind to read a tale in which the plot, the 
characters, and even the sentences are so carefully studied. It is true 
that we are reminded of more than one well-known author as we read, 
but the reminding is not other than pleasant. Mr. Cooke has not copied, 
but he has studied good models, and the results of his study are as they 
should be, sufficiently evident. The novel is in the form of an auto- 
biography, on the whole resembling, we are inclined to think, Charles 
Lever’s later style more than anything else. The old law clerk, with 
his habitual caution and precise manner concealing a heart full of loyalty 
and affection, seems to us an excellent study after Dickens. Rachel Monck 
is not a personage of very marked character, and Lord Overbury is too 
unmitigated a brute. In Sir Charles Nightingale and Rosetta, on the 
other hand, we have the lines of character drawn with much fineness 
and subtlety. But certainly the best character of the book is Fane 
Mauleverer, otherwise Mr. Mole. One of his utterances about the 
accessories of portrait-painting—Mr. Dutton Cooke is always especially 
happy about art—is so good that we must give it. Mr. Mole is 
enumerating the assistants whom Sir George Nightingale, the great 
portrait-painter, employs to help him :— 

“A Gorman, skilled in architectural drawings; we specially need 
him in painting provincial mayors, who dearly love a castellated back- 
ground, a Norman arch to issue from, a medixval city in the distance. 
In that way their office acquires something of the sanctity of antiquity. 
Then we’ve an Italian, chiefly employed in adding flowers and foliage 
to the portraits of ladies of fashion. We find dowagers very fond of 
being depicted standing in bowers plucking blush rose-buds,..... 
We usually supply Militia colonels or deputy lieutenants of counties— 
who, of course, are always painted in uniform—with distant battle- 
fields. For statesmen or Cabinet ministers, we generally select curtains, 
as conveying a sense of mystery. Ordinary members of Parliament, 
especially when aldermen, prefer to be portrayed sitting in a library 
full of books they’ve never read. Silent Members are invariably painted 
in the act of addressing the House.” 

The tale, we may add, is very interesting, and the dénowement managed 
with much skill and pathetic effect. 

Born to be a Lady: a Novel. By Katherine Henderson. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—We are always disposed to like a novel in one volume, and 
in this instance there is something to like beyond the trim and at- 
tractive exterior and the convenient size of Miss Henderson's book, to 
which she might have given a less clumsy title. In the first place, 
there is the pleasant fact that whatever portion of it is not written in 
good English is written in good Scotch, that genuine dialect which it is 
the unmeaning fashion to call “ Doric,” and of which we find lament- 
ably lame imitations in most modern stories of Scottish households of 
the lower orders. Secondly, there is a readable story, well put together, 
and but for one absurd incident near the conclusion, life-like and 
natural. We do not think Jeanie Munro would have been so much 
superior to her mother and sisters merely through the moderate advan- 
tages of education which her biographer bestows upon the gardener’s 
beautiful daughter ; but if we take her superiority for granted, the use 
she makes of it is natural and probable. The element of religious 
discussion can hardly ever be introduced into a novel without offence 
against the laws of good-sense and good-taste, but in the present in- 
introduction. The Free Kirk 
are of the essence of the 


stance there is no such offence in its 
and the “new birth unto righteousness” 
social system to which the personages of Miss Henderson's story 
belong, and she uses them effectively in describing the struggles of 
Jeanie Marlay when she discovers her husband’s want of principle. 
She is not so fortunate when she strays into the religious eecen- 
tricities of tho “Porfectionists;’ she is vague about them; they 
do not colour the character or the conversation of the man who 
grand and God-fearing old gar- 


is supposed to display them. Tho 
is the best- 


dener, the father of the girl who is ‘born to be a lady,” 
drawn and most interesting character in the book. Jeanie inspires 
but a tepid liking, and the wicked sister-in-law is wooden and 
3y the absurd expedient to which she resorts for briug- 
together, when a natural one 
The young 


stagey. 
ing the estranged husband and wife 
lies ready to her hand, Miss Henderson spoils her story. 
lady who carries off the popular preacher of the doctrines of the Per- 
fectionists, after the fashion of an Irish abduction, is as impossible 


as she is benno She would never have gone beyond the 
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postulant stage in that convenient convent into which lady-novelists 
cram the superfluity of naughtiness to be disposed of at the end of their 
books. 

Agnes Ingold’s Money: a Novel. By E.C.S. (Town and Country 
Publishing Company, Limited.)—It is difficult to augur favourably of the 
literary success of the Town and Country Publishing Company, from 
such samples of their publications as we have seen. They are, indeed, 
only such productions as, we suppose, must have been rejected by even 
the most reckless of the ordinary publishers who devote themselves to 
the cramming of the devouring maw of the novel-reading public. The 
latest specimen, Agnes Ingold’s Money, is the sorriest of all. It is an 
unkindness to the writer of such pitiablo rubbish and a cruelty to her 
friends that it should have been suffered to find its way into print. I¢ 
is time that the line as to what the public shall be expected to look at 
and reviewers to review should be drawn somewhere ; it ought to be 
drawn some way above such a production as Agnes Ingold’s Money. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





— 
Amos (S.), Science of Law, cr 8vo .., (Henry S. King & Co.) 5/0 
Benisch (Dr. A.), Judaism Surveyed ; Lectures, Cr 8V0 ........ ~e 5/0 
Binns (W.), Elementary Treatise on eres Projection, eee (Spo ) 90 
Bowman (Hetty), Thoughts on the Christian Life, 12mo ............(H iunt @ Go 3/6 
Catholic Pulpit, vol 1, Miscellaneous Sermons, Cr 8VO ..+..ssesseeeeeresees (Masters) 
Coleridge (S. T.), Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher ‘Howell, 
Cooper (J. F.), Ned Myers, 18; Marks Reef..........scscceesesseeeeeeeeens (Routledge) 


3 

3 

1 
Crane (W.), Marquis of Carabas Picture- WOOK, TOF BVO... .cccecrscvesces (Routledge) 3 
D'Arblay (Madame), Evelina, a Young Lady's Intro. to W -_— a ard & Lock) 2; 
1 

1 

5 

6 
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Dening (Mrs. H.), Addresses and Hymns, 18mo ...... ese -(Partridge) 
Denton (J. B.), Storage of Water, 8vo.. « 

Durham M.P.'s, The Thirteen, Biograp shi r 
Gilpin (B.), Memorials of his Life and Ministry, 8vo. ( em brey) 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works, Essays, & Vicar of Wakefield (J. Blackwood & Oo. ) 36 
ITopewell (M.), Legends of the Missouri and Mississippi, 12mo., ~~ &Lock) 36 
Hutchinson (E.), Slave Trade of East Africa, 8vo........ pdtiannaiieaiio Low &Co.) 3/6 
In Search of a Grandfather, Svo. a. Heywood) 1/0 
James (G, P. R.), Man-at-Arms, feap 8Vvo (Routledge) 20 
Jenkins (E.) & Raymond (J.), Building p ermepereng Legal Handbook (King &Co.) 6/0 
King (H. E. H.), The Disciples, cr 8vo........ -_ (Henry 8. King &Co.) 7/6 
Kirby (E. A.), Formulary of Selected Reme or 8vo. (Lewis) 3/6 
Kirby (£. A.), On the Administration of Phosphorus, er 8v (Lewis) 1/0 
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Lees (Dr. A.), Practical Guide to Health, CF 8V0......0+ccseseseeesereeees (Kempster) 3/0 
Leigh (H.S.), Carols of Cockayne, Cr SV0......eccereeseeeeeeree (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Lessing (E.), Nathan the Wise, a Drama, translated and abridged (Sotheran) 8/6 
Lytton : (Lord), Godolphin, Knebworth Edition, cr 8vo ..... weoceecoes (Routiedge) 3/6 
Marsh (G. P.), The Earth as Modified by Human Action, 8vo ......(Low & Co.) 18/0 

Michell (W.), Gospel Story, vol 3, 12mo (Hodges) 3/6 
Monro (E.), Walter the Schoolmastor, 12m0  ......+++.eeeseeees ovcceccccooses (Masters) 3/0 
Monson (E.), Sewage Difficulty Exploded, 8vo .... (Spon) 2/0 
Morley (H.), Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, 120 .......++.0+.s008 (Warne C Co.) 36 


Newman, Illustrated Natu. Hist. British Butterflies, 7/6; Moths, (Hardwicke) 20/0 
Newman (E.), Natural History of British Moths and Butterflies (Hardwicke) 25/0 































Notes and Queries, January to June, 1874, LEAP 40 ...-reseereereereerserenereees (Office) 10/6 
Notrege, Spir itual Functions of a Presbyter in Church of Eng. . ..(King & Co.) = 
Orphan Boy, or from Peasant to Prince, 18M0.........ccesseeeesseees (W ard & Lock) 1/0 
Paterson, (J.), Intoxicating Liquors Licensing Acts, 1 (Shaw &Sons) 6/6 
Plutarch’s Lives, revised by A. H. Clough, 5 vols Svo 50/0 
Poems, by E. 8. H., roy 16mo eon 3/6 
Pr endergast (T.), Mastery Series, Hebre ...(Longmans) 2/6 

Religio Modesta, or a pe for Peace, by ¢ Peay Senior, | (Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Robinson (G. T.), The Betrayal of Metz, er $vo. (Bradbury & Co.) 6/0 
Roxburghe Ballads, part 9, 8V0........cecccssesreseeeees .(Reeves and Turner) 2/6 
Sharpe (E.), Architecture of the Cistercians, 4t0 .........:sscsereereeeseesessenee (Spon) 7/6 
Solly (H.), Gerald and his Friend the Doctor, 2 vols 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Sterry (J. A.), Tiny Travels, cr 8vo ...... (Tinsley) 7/6 
Stretton (Hesba), Lost Gip, l6mo ., i 16 
Tables for Screw-Cutting, by H. L., 8vo.. 10 
Thomson (J. T.), Trans. from Hakayit Ab (Her § 12/0 
Todhunter’s (1.), Treatise on Analytical Static Ler BVO scscorcccseeses (Mi acmillan) 10/6 
Trevithick (Richard), Life of, by F. Trevithick, 2 Vols 8¥0 ......ceseeseeee (Spon) 12/6 
Trollope (F.), One Fault, feap 80 .......c0000 (Routledge) 2/0 
Yonge (Miss), Stokesley Se c ret, 18mo socchpereccesnonstocnens cnovacessonoessacnoes (Mozley) he 

6 
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To Supscripers IN THE Unitep States.—The Annual Subscription to 
the Sprcr: ~~ including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. Gd, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at ae Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

Terms OF SuBscrIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. Gd.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 

To ADVERTISERS.—To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
| Jecscesiitied _ not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


(Founded 1836.) 


Tas taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 


The Bonus recently declared was un usually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Lega! Profession. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon, Lord HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery- 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. DoMVILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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LD HOVE-HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- 
OPEN his SCHOOL on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 
after the Six Weeks’ Summer Vacation, during which 
he is having bis house greatly improved, by the erec- 
tion of an entirely new roof, and the repairing and 
decorating of the whole house, inside and out. He 
has already greatly enlarged the accommodation of 
the house, by the addition to it of a large and lofty 
dormitory, over his Schoolroom, with a Tutors’ room 
attached to it. - ; : 
IRKENHEAD SCHOOL (Limited). 


—— 







PRESIDENT—His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, 
“ K 


HEAD MAsTer—Rev. J. T. Pearse, M.A. 

Yourse of Studies, that of the Public Sch vols 
saonsshigs tenable at the School and at the Univer- 
sit . Boarders are received by the Masters. = : 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, 

mber 3rd. 
— full information, apply to the Secretary, Rev. 
C.J. STEPHEN, 6 Caroline Place, Birkenhead. 





df the Preparatory School, Rossall, and formerly 
Scholar of Winchester College, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, and for Entrance Scholarships. Terms, 
100 guineas a year; for the sons of Clergymen, 90 
guineas. ‘The House faces the sea. There is a good 
Playground. Reference is allowed to the Bishop 
Guildford, the Dean of Lichfleld, the Head Master of 
Rossall, &c. 

Address, TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


EDFORD COLLEGE. 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
Late 48 and 49 Bedford Square. 

The SESSION 1874-75 will begin THURSDAY, 
October 15. TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be awarded by open competition. Candidates to send 
their pames to the Secretary before September 20, 

Prospectuses at 48 Bedford Square. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
$.E.—The MEDICAL SESSION for 1874 and 1875 
will commence on THURSDAY, the Ist OCTOBER, 
1874, on which occasion an Address will be delivered 
by Mr. MacCORMAC, at Two o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 
for the third, and £10 for each succeeding year ; or, by 
paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 

Private Classes for Students preparing for Matricu- 
lation, and for the Preliminary Scicntific Examination 
of the University of London, or for other Examiva- 
tions, are conducted by members of the Staff, and 
embrace instruction in Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
Botany, and Comparative Anatomy. These Classes 
can be attended without entering at the Hospital. 


of 





PRIZES & APPOINTMENTS FOR THE SESSION. 
The WM. TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by the 

late Sir Wm. Tite, C.B., M.P., F.R.S., the proceeds of 

£1,000 Consols, tenable for three years. 

First Year's S:udents.—Winter Prizes: £20, £15, 
and £10. Summer Prizes: £15, £10, and £5. 

Second Year's Students—Winter Prizes: £20, £15, 
and £10. Summer Prizes: £15, £10, £5. The Dresser- | 
ships, and the Clinical and Obstetric Clerkships. 

Third Year's Students.—Winter Prizes: £20, £15, | 
and £10; Mr. George Vaughan's Cheselden Medal; 
the Treasurer's Gold Medal; the Grainger Testimonial | 
Prize; the Two House Physicianships ; the Two House | 
Surgeoncies; the Resident Accoucbeurships; Two 
Medical Registrarships, at a Salary of £40 each, are | 


| 


awarded to Third and Fourth Year's Students, 
according to merit. 
The SOLLY MEPAL, with a Prize of at least 10 | 


Guitfeas, will be awarded at the end of the Session | 
to a Student the Third, Fourth, Fifth, or Sixth 
Years, for the best Report of Surgical Cases, 


of 
| 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Honorary Consult’ ng Physicians: Dr. Barker and Dr. | 
J. Risdon Bennett. 

Honorary Consulting Surgeon: Mr. Frederick Le Gros 

Clark. 

Physicians: Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, 

Dr. Murchison. 

Obstetric Physician: Dr. Barnes. 

Surgeons: Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, 

Mr. MacCormac. 

Ophthalmic Su 
Assistant - Physi 

Harley, Dr. Pa; 
Assistant-Obstetric Physician : Dr. Gervis. 
Assistant-Surgeons: Mr. F. Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, 

Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. 

Dental Surgeon: Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Assistant-Dental Surgeon: Mr. W. G. Ranger. 
Resident Assistant-Physician: Dr. Turner. 
Resident Assi-tant-Surgeon: Mr. McKellar. 
Apothecary: Mr. R. W. Jones. 

Medicine: Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. 
gery: Mr. Sydney Jones and Mr. MacCormac, General 
Pathology: Dr. Bristowe. Physiology and Practical 
Physiology: Dr. Ord and Dr. John Harley. Descrip- 
tive Anatomy: Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. 
Wagstaffe. Anatomy in the Dissecting-room—Anato- 
mical Lecturers: Mr, Rainey and Dr. R. W. Reid. 
Practical and Manipulative Surgery: Mr. Croft. Che- 
mistry and Practical Chemistry: Dr. A. J. Bernays. 
Midwifery: Dr. Barnes. Physics and Natural Philo- 
sophy: Dr. Stone. Materia Medica: Dr. Payne. 
Forensic Medicine and Hygiene: Dr. Stone and Dr. 
Gervis. Comparative Anatomy: Mr. C. Stewart. 
Ophthalmic Surgery: Mr. Liebreich. Botany: Mr. A. 
A. W. Bennett. Dental Surgery: Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy: Dr. Payne. Morbid 
Anatomy and Practical Pathology: Mr. H. Arnott. 
Mental Diseases: Dr. Wm. Rhys Williams. 

R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

T. B, PRacock, M.D., Dean. 

Any further information required will be afforded 
by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


| 
on: Mr. Liebreich. 
ans: Dr. Stone, 
yne, 







Dr. Ord, Dr. J. 


| 
| 


Sur- 








avers 


YASTBOURNE. — The Rev. KR. V.| 
KE FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., late Head Master | 


P tats 
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NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 





rmOo PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
_ An excellent opening offers for a Young Gentle- 
man to enter the Ofiice of a well-known Firm of 


Brokers, in London, trading largely in Coffee, Rice. 
Spices, Sugar, Hemp, and general East India produce, 
to qualify for Employment at Home or Abroad. 
mium expected. 


Street, W. 


\ 


Spec 





imens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS 


| has been able to enrich several Collections previously 


advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices 


| Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private lustraction. 


R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 


Pre- 
Salary allowed during articles.— 
| Address “ Colonial,” Mr. CHALLONER, 52 Regent 


Rh. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 


W.C., having recently received many choice 


varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
| Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 


APPIN and Webb’s A 1 Spoons 
and Forks are guaranteed to last for 2) years. 
—Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London, 
and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End. 


NY APPIN and Webb’s Celebrated Table 

ye KNIVES are warranted to last longer than 
all others. —Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London, and 76, 77, aud 78 Oxford Street, 
West End, 


N APPIN and Webb's Plate Chests and 
Canteen Cases for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 12 persons, 
at £6 10s, £10 13s, £12 128, £19 5s. — Man- 
sion-Hovse Buildings, Poultry, London, and 
76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End. 
M4 PPIN and Webb's Wedding and 
a BirthdayPresents, Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Silver Plate, the very best choice in London. 


—Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London, 
and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End. 


ATAPPIN and Webb's Patent Safety 


N 


. 











AYMARKET THEATRE 


| 


latest Parisian success, THE 


characters by Messrs. Harvey, Wenonan, 


etta, NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 
from 10 till 5 daily. No half-price. 
Blanche de Chelles, Mademviselle Beatrice, 
August 22nd. 


THE SPHINX; 





VOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAFETY 
AGAINST FIRE and SMOKE; New Lecture, 

with Brilliant Experiments, by Professor Gardner.— 
ODDS and ENDS; New Musical Entertainment, by 
Mr. Seymour Smith; and the BABES in the WOOD, an 
old Story newly told (with a Ghost Scene), written by 
Dr. Croft.—RUSSIA and the TZAR, a New Lecture, by 
Mr. B. J. Malden —The OXYHYDROGEN MICRO- 
SCOPE; New Experiments by Mr. King.—And all the 
usua! attractions. The most wonderfal Shilling's-worth 
inthe world. Open l2and 7. Note.—Yearly Tickets, 
including Reserved Seats, One Guin.2a. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, 29th inst. 
“FINHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—N 





tance, One Shilling. 


XJ ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\, ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illaminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautifal de 
a. arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
ashion. 

PILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DesIGNeR, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family. 


42 PICCADILLY, LOND¢ 











IN, W. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
JURE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained ia piut and quart 
t 

Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 


| 
| Ifas been Manufactured only by them for more than a 


Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Sayoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
ry LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘ie SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E£. LAZENBY 
and SUN, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 


| the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 


in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


“FJARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “£lizabeth Lazenby.” 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon.—Delightful Location—Beautiful 
Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts 
by Steam and Rail (see Time-tables), 


ROYAL. 

—MADEMOISELLE BEATRICE’S COMEDY- 
DRAMA COMPANY, for Thirty-seven Nights only.— | 
The above Theatre will reopen on Saturday, August | 
22nd, under the direction of Mademoiselle BEATRICE, 
when will be produced, with New Scenery, Dresses, 
and Appointments, an English Translation of the 
SPHINX Principal 
Carter- 
Edwards, Andrews, Bennett,and Dewhurst; Mesdames 
L. Moodie, La Fontaine, and Mademoiselle Beatrice. 
Preceded at 7.15 by Tom Taylor's charming Comedi- 
Box-Office open 


Saturday, 


NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. | 
| —The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 


ottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Ltalian | 


pre- | 


N 


N 


Carver Fork, ** Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get 
out of order, and has a permanent Rest to 
keep it from the Table-cloth. 


A APPIN and Webb’s Costly Illustrated 
Catalogues on receipt of 12 stamps, smaller 
edition post free.—Mansion-House Buildings, 
Poultry, London, aud 76, 77, and 78 Oxford 
Street, West End. Manufactory and Show- 
rooms—Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
| e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
| of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter, 114, 116, 
| 118, 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
| Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 

FrOR GENTLEMEN —H. J. NICOLL'S 
j Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, 
from Three Guineas Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 


with Registered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 

42s. 

ko BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side 
Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suite 

of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill 

materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and Play Suits, 


in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2is, Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from l4s; ditto Melton, from 21s. 


Fo LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL’S. 
Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Guineas; Pantaloons, 3is 6d. Riding Hats, trimmed, 
from 2s, Specialities in Walking and Travelli 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance o 
configuration. Promenade and House Jackets, ex- 
quisitely shaped.—To be had only at H. J. NICOLL'S 
several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, aud 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn. 
ing at a great saving tu large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
Ww coe TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 


HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 











| 





| 
| 
| 





25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 


O* 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
| Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


FRAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 

| J. C.& J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 

| Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 





others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 





INCHLEY, N.—TO BE LET, on the 
Friern Park Estate, near Torrington Park, a 
Capital and convenient double-fronted 10-roomed 
Villa, in a private thoroughfare, picturesquely situated 
| in a rural position, lovely and notedly healthy situa- 
| tion, fit for immediate occupation, Good water, gas 
| laid on, easy access to City and West End, being 
| within a few miuates’ walk of railway-station.—Rent 
| and taxes moderate, and rent-free to Michaelmas.— 
Further culars may be had on application to Mr. 
Stone, 9 Junction Road, Upper Holloway. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. | 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


"OOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvupGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR's WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USEOF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


—_— a 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &e., &c.- 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
‘CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 





RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WIN 
AS 


THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 





VIENNA EXHIBITION, 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the * Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
‘Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

f TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 











post, on the circumference of the body two inches | 


below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free, Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


4 NEW PATENT. ss 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
"4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of 


the LEWS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and | 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. } 
Wépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. | 





TO INVESTORS. | 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. | 


P Sean Ss tox and CO.’S 
MONTULY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 


taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign | 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an | 


| enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
| per cent. 

| PENNINGTON 
| Buildings, London, E.C. 


and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 


| 
— | 
7 ~ yO } 
HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- | 
TION WATCH and CHAIN. 
| A ONE-HUN DRED-GUINEAWATCH and CHAIN, 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 
| beinga GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 18- 
| 
} 








Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, 
enclosed in a suitable Case. 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and 
| inscription, and forms & most useful present of intrinsic 
worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


K PX ABAN'S.LL. W H one 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork brand 

“ KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


I ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 








largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


P URE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 

| Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold every where, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 











SAVORY and MOORE'S 

C OCOA FOR INVALIDS. 

Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Tins from 1s 6d to 21s. 
| Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers, 
| SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And retail by all other Chemists, who also supply 
| SAVORY and MOORE'S BEST FOOD for INFANTS 
| and INVALIDS, prepared upon the scientific principles 
| of Baron Liebig. 





| WE ah 

| YOUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
| BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
| for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
| excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
| procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
| HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 

ask for Young's 





| OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 


| LA” LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


pPeuaarx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establishea 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LO 
Secretaries 1 sOHN J. BROOMFIELD oo 


Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3ist Decembor, 1873... £5,486. 743 
Income for the past year ir ere 
Amount paid on death to December last .., 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on applicati: 
at the office, : : ee 


ANK of SOUrIH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 185]. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overlani route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the sama, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 

ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 


No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 

Henry R. Brand, Esq, M.P. } Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Octavius E, Coo Esq,, Esq. 
is Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
MP., F.B.S. 














John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- 


John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
D Smith, 


hart, Esq. udley Robort 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such 
profits being either added to the Policy, applied in re- 
| duction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
the Insured, 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 








Without, With Without; With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. Age. | Profits.| Profits. 
15 £111 O/£t15 0|| 40 | £218 10/£3 6 5 
20 | 11310) 119 3|| 50 | 4 0 9) 410 7 
30 24 0) 210 4/| 60 | 610, 67 4 


Any Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the 
whole amount of premium required on a Life Policy 





| tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 


| and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 


| the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 


rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Bad legs, bad breasts, ulcers, abscesses, 
wounds, and sores of all kinds may be thoroughly 
healed by the application of this Ointment to the parts 
affected, after they have been duly fomented with 





in a few years by increasing the annual payments 
| according to a fixed table, after which he will have 
nothing more to pay. 
| Policies payable in the life-time of the Assured are 
| granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
principle. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
| McCALL'S mrs 2 
| AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 
| In 3-lb. and 4-lb. Tins, containing one and two 
| tongues respectively. 
“ Met with universal approval."—Times, April 23, 1874. 

Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale : 

J. McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


EA AND PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
d by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 








SAUCE. 








warm water. The discharge should not be I 
at once, but rather encouraged, for any sudden check 
must of a certainty be always dangerous. Nature is 
the noblest of physicians, and must not be opposed, 
but seconded. All sores are for a time the safety- 
valves of the constitution, and should not be closed or 
healed until they assume a healthier character. Under 
the action of this powerful Ointment, aided by the 
Pills, the depraved humours and acrid secretions will 
be quickly removed. 


|p 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Gnrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 





























ver 





aseana 
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~ THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 21s. 
“In ‘A Rose in June ’ Mrs. Oliphant is at her very 
pest again. The book is full of character, drawn 
with the most delicate of 
Frances. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of “ Marqui and Merchant,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A good story. The heroine is a charming char- 


acter.”"—John Bull. 
Spell-Bound. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. ; 
“A clever and original novel, charmingly tuld."— Post. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 


of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 


Rough-Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 














In royal 8yvo, 32 Illustrations, price 1s. 


MPROVED FIRE-PLACES.—A Short 
Account of certain Suggestions for Economising 
Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. EDWARDS and SON, in reply to the 
appeal of the Council of the Society of Arts. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 


ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
N Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.©.P. Lond. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY, 
HREE FEATHERS, by the Author 


of “A Daughter of Heth,” &c., was commenced 


POPULAR WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


Conduct and Perseverance. By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Lives of British Engineers.” 

“ This admirable little volume which Mr. Smiles has 
called ‘ Self-Help * has been appreciated as it deserves, 
for it is a book which must stimulate many a youth to 
form habits of temperance, frugality, and industry. 
It appeals to all the noblest sentiments that elevate 
man ; duty, honour, and obedience.”—Spectator. 


By the same Author. 


to “Self-Help.” Small 8vo, és. 


“A charming volume. In a small compass is com- 
pressed much sterling sense and advice, culled from 
all sources, ingeniously woven into a continuous 
whole.”"—John Bull, 


ML. 


The STORY of the LIVES of GEORGE 
and ROBERT STEPHENSON, Railway Engineers. 
Woodcuts, small 8yo, és. 


“A story worthy to be known by thousands, and 
issued in a form which will make it accessible by men 
of humble means who have especial right to be among 
its readers ; we hope that no library open to working- 
men will be without it."—Zraminer, 


IV. 
LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, with a 
History of Roads and Travelling in England. 
Woodcuts, small 8yo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY; or, 


Ironworkers and Tool-Makers. Small 8yo, 6s. 


A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD. By SAamvueL Sites the Younger. 
Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 6s. 


“A-volume of the healthiest and most agreeable 
kind, Unaffected, vivacious, and rich in incident. It 
contains, moreover, a large amount of information, and 
in writing of well-known places, it is evident that the 
author sees with his own eyes, and not through ‘the 
spectacles of books.’ "—/all Mall Gazette. 








in the Cornhill Magazine for August. 





On the 29th August (One Shilling), No. 177. 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 

DU MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON. 
CONTENTS. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CrowD. (With an Illustration. 
XXXIX.—Coming Home: a Cry Caster- 
bridge Highway. XLI.—Suspicion: Fanny is sent 
for. XLII.—Joseph and his Burden: Buck's Head. 

MaIps-OF-ALL-WORK AND BLUE-BOOKS. 

THE DANISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 

Comets’ TAILS. 

A WITCH-TRIAL IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

UNACCOMPLISHED PURPOSES. 

THREE FEATHERS. (With an Illustration.) V.— 
Throwing a Fly. VI.—The among the 
Tailors. VII.—Some New Experiences. VIIL— 
Wenna's First Triumph. 

London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
i No. 179, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. , 
1, WOMAN SuFFRAGE: A Repiy. By J.E. Cairnes. 
2, CASTLE DALY: THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME 
TurrtTy YEARS AGO. Chapters 19-21. 
3. Tae SPECTRE OF THE Rose. 
4, THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. 
Prior. 
5. WHO WROTE OUR OLD PLAYS? 
6. A ROMAN FuNeRAL. By T. O. 
7. THE FuTuRE OF EASTERN AsiA. By Sir Rutherford 
Alcock. 
8 AGRICULTURAL UNIONISM. By A. J. Wilson. 
9, THe Sequences * Digs tr.” By A. Schwartz. 
10. PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. I. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT 
of SCIENCE. 
H E AC ADEM Y. 
' Afuil Report of the Annual Meeting, to be held at 


Belfast, will appear in the ACADEMY of August 22 
and 29. Price 4d, free by post 44d. 








III. Preacher and 


By F. G. Fleay. 





WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 5th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, pp. 676, 76 6d. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
26th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
65th Thousand. 18mo, ls. 

FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 44th 


OF 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES, HOW TO GROW 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 


In Sept 








will be published, crown 8vo, 
pp. 200, price 2s. 


THE 


INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY; 
PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND COMMERCIAL. 


Being an Intermediate Book between the same Author's 
“Outlines of Modern Geography" and his * Elements 
of Geography.” 


By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.GS. 


Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 


Thousand. 4d; in cloth, 6d. 


This day is published. 
FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


AND SHOW THEM. 
By 8S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


and London. 





W. G. Smrru, 43 Wellington Street, Strand; and by | 7 
order of Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ICELAND'S MILLENARY FESTIVAL. 
OUND in the FAR NORTH: a 
Story of Icelandic Life and Manners, by Miss 
FRANCES BROWNE, appears in the SUNDAY AT 
HOME for September. Price Sixpence, Monthly. 
56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 


prcroRia WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 

Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 











0! 
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Le ‘ESTER SQUARE: its Associations 


Sketch of Hunter's Scientific Character and Works. 
By RicHaRD OWEN, F.R.S., D.O.L., &c. 


Hebrides. 
First Edition, to which are added Mr. Boswell's Cor- 
rections and Additions issued in 1792; 


me ag for the Third, 


PORCELAIN of the RENAISSANCE and MODERN 
Pottery and Porcelain.” 


guide to the knowledge of all the varieties ef the 
Keramic Art,—a veritable mu/tum in parvo. 


ust published, crown 8vo,with Plans and Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
Witha 


and its Worthies. By Tom TAYLor. 


Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 27s, 
HE LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


LL.D.; together with a Journal of a Tour to the 
By James Boswe_t. A Reprint of the 


e Variations 
f the Second Edition, with some of the Author's Notes 
The whole edited, with New 
otes, by PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, post free, 6s, 
HE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK of 
MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and 


ERIODS. Selected from “ Marks and Monograms on 
By WILLIAM CHAFFERS. 
This will form a most complete and comprehensive 





Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of 


| TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


AMERICAN RAILROAD MANUAL 
for 1874, for the United States and the Dominion, 
containing full Particulars and Statistics. With 
Maps. Also a brief History of each Com . Com- 
piled by EDWARDVERNON. Imp. 8¥0, pp. 7 c 308. 


A MEMOIR of the LADY ANNA de 
OSORIO, Countess of Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of 
Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the Correct 
ons of the Chinchona Genus. By CLements R. 

ARKHAM, O.B., Member of the Imperial 
Nature Curiosorum. With the of Chin- 
chon. Small 4to, with Illustrations. To Subscribers, 
(/n preparation. 


The HONEYMOON: Remembrance of 
a Bridal Tour through Scotland. By the Count Ds 
MEDINA PoMAR. 2 vols. crown 8yo, pp. 280 and 
380, cloth, 21s. 

“The volumes (the letters included) bear evidense 
of much thought and considerable literary and artistic 
treatment, and they are likely to challenge popular 
attention."—AMorning Post. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De 
Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical Study, aided 
by Original D ts and Unpublisbed Letters from 
the Private Papers of the Family of Beyle. By ANDREW 
ARCHIBALD PATON. Crown vo, pp. 340, cloth, 78 6d. 
“ A book which is sure to be widely read."—Standard, 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty- 
Seven Years of Autobiography. By RopertT DALE 
OWEN. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
GeorGe Henry Lewes. First Series: The 
FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. Vol. I. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: ite 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure. By 
W.R. Gree. Third Edition, with a new Introduc- 
tion. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 108 6d. 


JESUS the MESSIAH; being an 
Answer anticipatory to the Work “Supernatural 
Religion.” By Cuan tes T. Bexe, Ph.D., Author of 
. ae Biblicea,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 322, cloth, 
Os 6d, 


CHARACTER. ACompanion Volume | 2ls. 








TEA, COFFEE, and COCOA; a Practi- 
cal Treatise on the Analysis of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, 
Chocolate, &c. By J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S. Crown 
Svo, pp. 68, cloth, 5s. [Now ready 


A PEEP at MEXICO. By J. L. Geiger. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and 45 Origlaal Photographs. 
(/n preparation, 


MARSDEN’S NUMISMATA ORIEN- 
TALIA. PartI. Ancient Indian Weights. By E, 
THOMAS, F.R.S. Royal 4to. (/n preparation, 


NOTES on the LAND TENURES and 
REVENUE ASSESSMENTS of UPPER INDIA. 
By P. CARNEGY. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


ESSAYS on the LANGUAGES, 
LITERATURE, and RELIGION of NEPAL and 
TIBET; together with further Papers on the Geo- 
ti og 4 Ethnology, and C of those Countries 

y B. H. Hopason, late British Minister at Nepal. Re- 
printed with Corrections and Additions from “ Illus- 
trations cf the Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhists,” Serampore, 1841, and “ Selections from 
the Records of the Government of Bengal,” No. 
XXVIL, Calcutta, 1857. my 8yo. 

[Jn preparation, 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEBLER, Secreta: 
to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, Vol. 
IIL, Hindi, Buddhist, Brabmanica!l Revival. Demy 
8vo, pp. 524, With 2 Maps, cloth, 18s. 

*,* Theabove volume forms also a complete work in 
itself, and may be had with separate title as,“ The 
History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.”” 


A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH-PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. 8. PALMER, 
M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cam- 
bridge. (/n the press. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 

into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 

lanatory Notes. By James Leaoe, D.D. LL.D. 

Vol. IL., The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 8vo. 
(/n the press. 


HOEI SCHEIN: or, the Discovery of 
America by Buddhist Monks in the Fifth Century. 
From the Chinese. By CARL F, NEUMANN, late Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages and History at the 
University of Munich. Translated, under Revision 
of the Author, by Charles G. Leland. 

(/n preparation, 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
the MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. 
By oe BeAmMeEs, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.A.8,, &c. 
Vol. IL. 


(Jn the press. 





The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their 
LANGUAGE By Cuaries G. LELAND. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s 6d. 

CONTENTS:—Introductory—A Gipsy Cottage—The 


Gipsy Tinker—Gipsy Respect for the Dead—Gipsy 
Letters—Gipsy Words 
Proverbs and Chance 
Indian Origin of the Gipsies—Miscellanea—Gi 
Egypt—Romani Gudli; or, Gipsy Stories and 


assed into English Slang— 
hrases—Indications of the 
ies in 
‘ables. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 





BIcKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C 


57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 
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HENRY S. KING AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


CABINET EDITION OF 


| 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. | 
| 


MR. 





IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


Votume IIL, LOCKSLEY HALL, and other Poems, 


CONTAINING :—The Talking Oak—Locksley Hall—Godiva—The Day-Dream— 
The Lord of Burleigh—The Brook, &c. 


WITH A VIEW OF MR. TENNYSON’S RESIDENCE AT FARRINGFORD, 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The ASHANTEE WAR: a Popular Narrative. 


“ DatLy News'” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The STRAITS of MALACCA. 

The Autobiography of a Malay 
In which are Sketches of | 
Men and Events connected with the English Settlements in the Straits of 
saon ig thet pe Translated by J. T. THOMSON, F.R.G.S. With 
a Photo-lithograph of a page of Abdulla's Manuscript. Demy 8yvo, cloth, 12s. 


HAKAYIT ABDULLA. 


Miinshi, between the Years 1808 and 1843. 


Malacca during that period. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth. 
MEMOIRS. 


JOHN GREY (of DILSTON): 


Daughter, JOSEPdaINE E. BUTLER. 


HENRY §. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


[Vert week. 
Compendium of Ad 


By Kk. S. Marr, M D 


| MEDICAL GUIDE 


| tion and Regulation of their Health. 

| on the Maragement of Children in India during Iufaucy and Chi 

PROSE, & — oo 
Just ready, small crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


AN OLD LEGEND of S. PAUL’S. By the Rev. 


Just out, small crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 3s 64. 

The SPIRITUAL FUNCTION of a PRESBYTER in th 
So of ENGLAND. By Joun NotreGe, 4 
resbyter in “tbat Pure and Apostolical Branch of Christ's 7 Os ‘ 
Church Established in this Kingdom." neh of Christ's Holy Catholic 


A.M, for fifty-four yearsa 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth. 

_ for ANGLO INDIANS. Being a 
vice to Europeans in India, relating to the Preseryg- 
To which is added, a Supplement 


c. [Just ready, 


George 


BrROADLEY HOWARD, 


By the phe DISCIPLES. 


| Crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s 6d. 


Barrister-at-Law ; 
London, and in the 


*,* Being Volume X 


By his! 


[Just ready. 


Science of Jurisprudence,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION of “ THE DISCIPLES.” 


A Poem. By Mrs. Hamilton King. 
(Just ready, 


SECOND EDITION. 


|The SCIENCE of LAW. By SHELDON AMOS, m.a., 


Professor of Jurisprudence in University ¢ 
4 ; ity Col 
Inns of Court; Author of * A Systematic View ee 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Ready 
. of * THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERigs.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


(On BUILDING CONTRACTS. A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Building Owners. 
M.P.,and JOHN RayMonD, Esq., Barristers-at-Law. 


By EDWAxD JENKINS Esq 
: , Esq, 
Crown 8v¥o, cloth, 6s, 


[Ready, 





Just published, price 5s. 


TALANTA WINNIE, and 
Poems. By JoHN Brent, F.S.A., Author of 
“* Village Bells,” &c., &c. 

“* Atalanta'is graceful and heat 
story of English rural life, instinct with pathos, and 
rich in human interest. ‘—Zirenpoo! A/bion. 

“*Winnie,’ a vigorously conceived tale of English 
country life, shrewdly representing its prejudices and 
temptations, and on the whole. pi 
devoid of interest."—/ull Mall Gazette. 

“ Many of the verses are likely to be favourites with 
a large public.”"—Sunday Times. 

“* Atalanta’ is full of exquisite passages.”—Noncon- 
formist. 

London: KNIGHT and Co,, 90 Fleet Street. 
all Booksellers. 

8vo, sewed, 1s; free by post, 1s 2d. 
OMETS and the NEW COMET of 
1874. With a Complete Popular Account of all 
that is known of these Wonderful Bodies, which are so 
great a Perplexity to Science. 

“The author has contrived to compress into the fifty- 
seven pages of this book as large an amount of useful 
and interesting information respecting comets as it is 
possible to do.”—Athenxum, August 15, 1874. 

London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 


ONE’S POPULAR WORKS, — 
Messrs. WILLIAM TEGG and CO. beg to an- 
mounce that they will issue “HONE'S POPULAR 
WORKS,” entitled the EVERY-DAY BOOK, the 
TABLE-BOOK, and YEAR-BOOK, Illustrated with 730 
Engravings on Wood. To be completed in 104 Num- 
bers, or 52 Parts. The first Number will appear on 
the 15th August, price 6d, and the first Part on the Ist 
September, price 1s, 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 








Sold by 





Just published, 8vo, pp. 335, 3s. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to HEALTH, 
and to the HOME-TREATMENT of the 
COMMON AILMENTS of LIFE. With a Section on 
Surgical Emergencies, and Hints to Mothers on 
Nursing, &c. By F. ARNOLD Lees, F.L.S., L.N.C.P. 
Lond., M.R.C.S., Eng. 
London: TRUBNER and Co,, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 











This day is published, feap. 8vo, price Two Shillings. 
EWMAN’S' BRITISH FERNS.— 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. Contains full Descrip- 
tions, Lists of Localities, and Instructions for Culti- 
vating. Illustrated by Six Steel Plates, givingaccurate 
Figures of almost every British Fern. 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


EGENDS of the MISSOURI and 

MISSISSIPPI. Strange and Interesting Tradi- 

tions of the North-American Indians. Pioneer Life in 

the Far West. By M. HOPEWELL, Author of “ The 

Great West,"’ * Mississippi Valley,” &c. . 3s ; in cloth, 5s. 

Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Warwick House, London. 

HISTORY of the CORRUPTIONS 

of CHRISTIANITY. By JoserH PRIEsrLey, 

LL.D., F.R.S. Tenth Thousand. Price 2s 6d, post 
free (enclose stamps). 

H. BRACE, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


Just out, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


ACRUM SEPTENARIUM. The 

Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, exemplified in the 

Life of the Blessed Virgin as recorded in the Gospels. 
By the Rev. HENRY FORMBY. 


London: BurRNS and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
F ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. By Sauven SHARPE 
London: J, Russert Suirg, 


36 Soho Square. 





cturesque and not | 


| , ' TIT y 
itifal. “Winnie’a SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT Cli 
READY, 
Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, D 


| Should read the above Investment Circular. 





20 35:9 


ESTORS. 


| 
other INVESTMENTS-—SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


AUGUST EDITION NOW 


(CULAR. 


TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


ock, 


Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &¢., & 
. “ 


Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) 








ECONOMICAL TIL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0. 











ED KITCHENERS. 


to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally beated than in the ordinary 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








( i RATIS and postage free, latest LIST | 
of MUSICAL NOVELTIES (Vocal and Piano- 
forte) for 1874, issued by Messrs. Robert Cocks and 
Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen | 
aud H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
OBERT COCKS and Co.’s_ highly 
Ay Popular ELEMENTARY WORKS :—Hamilton's | 
Modern Instructions for the Piano, new edition, 4s; 
Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, new 
edition, 5s; Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of 
Music, new edition, 1s; Hamilton's Dictionary of 3,500 
Musical Terms, new edition, Is; Clarke's Catechism 
of Thorough Bass, 28; G. F. West's Questions relating 
to the Theory of Music, 12th edition, 1s; Sutton’s 
Elements of the Theory of Music, 3s ; reduced price, 2s. 
IRO PINSUTI’S New and Elegant 
SONGS. | 


} 





AND SO WILL I........ 3s 0d. 
THE LAND OF LOVE 3s Od, 
WHAT SHALL I SING T 3s Od. 
IN SHADOW-LAND  .nn.cccorecsccccseces 33 Od, 


All post free at half-price. 

j HEN the SHIP COMES HOME, 

Song, by Miss LINDsAy (Mrs. Bliss), is now pub- 
lished in two keys, in F and G, price 4s each ; post free 
for 24 stamps. An elegant Piano Arrangement of the | 
melody, by Brinley Richards, is just published, price | 
33; post free for 18 stamps.—London: Roperr Cocks | 
and Co., New Burlington Street. Order of all Music- | 


sellers. 

\ ILLIAM Ss BURTON,! 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- | 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Llustra- | 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of | 
Electro Plate. Table Cutlery. 
Britannia Metal Goods. Baths and Toilet Ware, | 
| 
! 


Dish Covers. Beddingand Bed Hangings 
Hot-water Dishes. Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 
Stoves and Fenders. | BedroomCabinetFurniture | 
Marble Chimneypieces. | Dining and Drawing-room | 
Kitchen Ranges. | Furniture. | 
Lamps and Gaseliers. Chimney and Pier Glaszes 
Tea Trays. | Turnery Goods, 
Urns and Kettles. | Kitchen Uteusils. 
Clocks andCandelabra. | 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large | 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,& 4 
Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman | 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the | 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway | 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- | 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 
IELD’S PATENT ‘ OZOKERIT” | 

CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING, 
de in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


_—_— | 





Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


+ RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large aud liberal scale 
only by themselves 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—TIllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 


}and Co’s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 





Ler patetag PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Galiery (iargest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
7 RARD'S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
4 CRAMERS supply every size of theseinstruments 
on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 
/ FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
G RAND PIANOFORTES— 
J CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by a'l 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 58 per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. RS a 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 


CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 


| deseripiion, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 


£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largest ia 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. _ 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
tATE STREET, CI ry. ec. MeN 
and ECONOMIC 
t < 
a 
In- 





° 
MOOR‘ 
MPROVED 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extrac 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, 

sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 

simile across label. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. HENTY 












“All but Lost,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. (Now ready. 


NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of | 


STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELt1zABeTH Cooper, Author | 
of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. (Vow ready. 


WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 


Historical Work. By J. R. PLancué&, Author of “ The Recollections and Reflec- 
tions of J. R. Planché,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


NOTICE—A PARSON in TRANSITION, INTERVIEWING a MORMON, The 
GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &c. 
of Free 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases 
Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev.C. Maurice Daviks, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 yols.8vo. [Now ready. | 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, | 
Sports, and Pastimes, in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. 
Stamer, Author of * Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. e [Yow ready. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM (MESMERISM) and! 


ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM;; being a Complete and Practical Treatise on 
that Science, and its application to Medical Purposes; followed by Observa- 
tions on the Affinity existing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, Ancient and 
Modern. By the Countess C—— DE Str. DOMINIQUE, 1 vol. (Now ready. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 


FAIRS. By THomas Frost, Author of “Half-Hours with the Early 
Explorers.” 1 vol. (Just ready. 


| 
TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baven Prircnann, | 


Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Continent.” With 
Frontispiece and Viguette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. (Now ready. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Asupy Srerry, Author of 


“The Shuttlecock Papers,” &c. In 1 vol. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Mrs. J, H. RIDDELL'S NEW NOVEL. 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripper, 


Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c., &., 
In 8 vols. (Just ready. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question. 


The Initial Devices by F. W. WAppy. In 3 vols. [Next week. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epmunp Yares, 


Author of “Broken to Harness,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock Ahead,” “A 
Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wong,” “ The Yellow Flag,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. 


By A. C. 
Sampson, In 3 yols. 


[Now ready. 
A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven- 


| tures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora Rwussett, 


| 
| 
Author of “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. | 
| 
| 








CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” 


“She was Young, and He was Old,’ * Lover and Husband,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Vow ready. 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE : a New Novel. By Henry 


BsLCHER. In 3 vols. [Now ready. | 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. By the | 


Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. | 


[You ready. | 
A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usuer, Author of! 


“The Three Oxonians,” &c. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Rosenrr 


JEFFRIES. In 1 yol. [Nor ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Lately published, in 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
FEW THOUGHTS on NATIONAL EDUCATION and | 
PUNISHMENTS. By the Right Hon. Sir C. AppERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. | 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND and 

ADJACENT COUNTRIES, engraved on the Scaleof Four Miles to the Incb, 
Constructed under the Superintendence of the ALPINE CLUB, and Edited by R. C. | 
NICHOLS, F.S.A. Now ready, complete in Four Sheets, in Portfolio, price 42s; | 
or mounted in a Case, price 52s 6d. Each Sheet may be had separately, price 12s; | 
or mounted in a Case, price 15s. | 

London: LoN@MANS and Co., and E. STANFORD. 
Edinburgh: W. and A. K. JOHNSTON. 


ESIGNS for the CHURCH of the SACRE CCEUR, Paris.— | 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 45d—Also for View of a 
Warehouse—The Formation of Billiard-rooms—Brick and Marble in 
Middle Ages—Prehistoric Bristol—Modern Mechanism, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; 
and all Newsmen. | 











Bristol 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


‘MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 


(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala,’ 


an Autobiography. By Giusepre MARIA CAMPANELLA. In demy 8yo, with 


Portrait, 14s, 
“ Most interesting."—Daily News. 
“The author's description of life and manners in that country (Italy) is as vivid 
and picturesque as the best of Dutch pictures. He never misses the chance of 
opening a portfolio of happy sketches.’’—S/andard, 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“Mrs. Compton Reade's story, though resting on a plot of singular simplicity, 
will be found to be as replete with stirring interest as with genuine humour and 
artistic merit. Not only are the characters well conceived, but both in dialogue 
and action they preserve their consistency throughout the narrative. A more 
beautiful picture of pure girlhood than Tryphena it were difficult to imagine. The 
character of that talented hypocrite Acts Latchet, the Methodist minister, who can 
wring tears from the eyes of his audience while his heart is swelling with baseness, 
is drawn with surprising power. The strange complexity of his moral organisa- 
tion forms a study in itself. ‘Rose and Rue’ is a book which, from a literary 
point of view, has not been surpassed by any one novel of the present season.” — 
The Queen. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author of 


* Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown S8vo, ‘ 
“ An excellent novel, with a briskness and originality which make the book 
excellent reading throughout.”— Vanity Fair. 


Ill, 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. Bewicke, 


Author of * Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 

« Th's book deserves to be read."—Vanity Fair. 

“A story of unusual excellence throughout.”"—Graphic. 

“An able story. Miss Bewicke has written an original, readable novel, and 
current topics, political, educational, and otherwise, are pleasantly and gracefully 
touched upon. The book is free from the least taint of vulgarity, and adds much 
to the author's already acknowledged fame as a writer."—Morning Post, 


SECOND EDITION of JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


3 vols, crown 8¥vo. 
“Tt is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Sa/urday Review. 
“ We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind."—Spectator. 
“A thoroughly good and pleasant book.”"—Guardian, 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By 


KINGsLey, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 
8yo. 

“ This novel is full of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle analyses of 
character. It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, a student of books, and 
a watcher of men.”—Hour. 

“ Amusing, humorous, satirical, and at times pathetic."—Morning Post. 


Henry 


In 3 vols. crown 


The DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER ; and “MY 


BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR.” By SypNey Mostyn, Author of “ The Surgeon's 
Secret.” In 3 vols. crown 8y0. (/mmediately. 





BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
THE NEW ADDITIONS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Each Volume can be had separately, of any Bookseller, neatly bound in cloth, 
and well printed, 6s. 


NANCY. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


THE WOOING O’T. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, New Burlington Stroet. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





72 CITY, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Brief Memoir of the Princess Charlotte— 
Forster's Life of Dickens—Memoirs of Mary 
Somerville—Autobiography of Dr. Guthrie— 
Autobiography of John Stuart Mill—Chesney’s 
Essays in Military Biography—Motley’s Life 
of John Barneveld—F' ih 3 Years in India, 
by Sir G. Lawrence—Mind-Life of Rev. T. 

inney, by E, P. Hood—Lord Cockburn’s Journal 
—Lord Ellenborough’s Administration in India 
—Memoir of T. T. Lynch—Autobiography of 
G. M. Campanella—Jerrold's Life of Napoleon 
III.—Hazlitt’s Remains of Charles and Mary 
Lamb—Life of Albany Fonblanque—Memoir of 
Mrs. Barbauld—Worthies of All Souls, by 
Montagu Burrows—Life and Letters of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot—Life of Wentworth, by Miss 
Cooper—Planché’s Conqueror and His Com- 
panions—The English in Treland, by J. A. 


Round the World, by Lady Avonmore—A 
Summer in Spain, by Mrs. Ramsay—Adventures 


Froude—Coomassie and Magdala, by H. M. 
Stanley—The March to Coomassie, b, G. A. 
a Land to Pig veces by F. R. 

oyle—Reade’s Story of the Ashantee Campaign 
The Ashanti Ware A Capt. Brackenbury— 
Church of the Revolution, by Dr. Stoughton— 
Memoir of Sara Coleridge—Life of Bishop 
Patteson, by Miss Yonge—My Recollections, by 
Lord Wm, Lennoz—The Huguenots in France, 
by Samuel Smiles—Villemain’s Life of Gregory 
the Seventh—Memoir of Archibald Constable— 
Haywards Biographical Essays, Third Series 
aaa of Arc, by Mrs. Bray—Memoirs of 
Cherubini, by E. Bellasis—Life of Countess von 
der Recke Volmerstein—Life of Ignatz Moscheles 
—Incidents of the Sepoy War, by Sir H. Grant 
—Life of William Carstares, by R. H. Story— 








Life of Rev. William Ellis, by his Son— 


Reminiscences of Col. Stuart — Life o 
Johnson, by Alexander Maine—Rusells Ding 
during the Late Great War—Recollections of 
Sir “- 4 B. L’Estrange—Memoirs of Sir 
James Y. Simpson—Life o George Grote 
History of Two Queens, by W. H. Dizon—Life 
of Dean Alford — Lancashire Worthies, 
Francis Espinasse—Life i, Bishop —— 
Grace Ramsay—Life of Professor Sime— a 
of Louisa of Prussia, by E. H. Hudson— 
Hosack’s Mary Queen of Scots, Vol. II —The 
French Revolution, by W. O’C. Morris—Memoir 
of Henry Beyle—Autobiographical Recollections 
by J. F. Clarke—Early Russian History, by 
W. R. S. Ralston—Guizot’s History of France 
—Life of St. Vincent de Paul, by Rev. R, F. 
Wilson—Life of Dr. John Dalton, by Dr, 
Lonsdale, F 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


From Indus to Tigris, by H. M. Bellew—On 
Holy Ground, by Edwin Hodder—Schweinfiirth’s 


in Morocco, by Dr. Rohlfs—Through Russia, by Travels in Central Africa—Dahomey As It Is, 


Mrs. Guthrie—By Sea and by Land, by H. A. 
Merewether—Through Normandy, by Mrs. Mac- 
quoid—Spain and the Spaniards, by Azamat 
Batuk—Prairie and Forest, by Parker Gillmore 
—Campaigning on the Oxus, by J. A. MacGahan 
-—Swiss Allmends, by Rev. F. B. Zincke— 
Sketches in Italy, by J. A. Symonds—The Valleys 
of Tirol, by Miss Busk—Waller’s Iceland— 


My Mother and I, by Mrs. Craik—A Rose 
in June, and For Love and Life, by Mrs. Oliphant 
—Lady Anna, by Anthony Trollope—Llanaly 
Reefs, by Lady Verney—Merry England, by 
W. H. Ainsworth—The Impending Sword, by 
Edmund Yates—Johnny Ludlow— Vicissitudes 
of Bessie Fairfax, by Holme Lee— Under the 

imes, by E. M. Archer—Reginald Hetherege, 
by Henry Kingsley—Marian’s Trust—After 
low Years, by M. C. Halifax—Rose‘and Rue, 
by Mrs. Compton Reade—Uncle John, by G. J. 
Whyte-Meloille—F rances, by Mortimer Collins 
—My Time, and What I've Done With It— 
Lonely Carlotta—The Sisters Lawless—Aileen 
Ferrers—Rough-Hewn—Taken at the Flood, by 
M. E. Braddon—The Blue Ribbon, by the Author 


v, “ St. Olave’s "—The Master of Greylands— | 


ady Hester, by Miss Yonge—Ribblesdale, by 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth—Hubert Freeth’s 
Prosperity—A Princess of Thule—Shall I Win 
Her ?—Sylvia’s Choice—No Intentions, by F. 
Marryat—At Her Mercy—UCicely, by Ennis 


The Legend of Jubal, by George Eliot— 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, by D. Masson 
— Mendelssohn, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller—Essays, 


by William Forsyth, Q.C.—Paradoxes and 


Puzzles, by John Paget—Hours in a Library, by 


Leslie Stephen—A Tour in Scotland, by Dorothy 


Wordsworth—Scottish Rivers, by Sir Thos. Dick 
Lauder—Essays, by Professors of Owens College 
—Health and Education, by Canon Kingsley— 


The Science of Law, by Sheldon Amos—Life of 


Christ, by Rev. F. W. Farrar—The Higher Life, 
by Rev. J. Baldwin Brown—Origin of the Bible, 
Y Henry Rogers—Speeches on Missions, by 


ishop Wilber force—Present-Day Papers—The 


Gospel its Own Witness, by S. Leathes—Lenten 


Sermons, by Dr. Pusey—Speech in Season, by 
Rev. H. R. Haweis—Mental Physiology, by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter—Forget Thine Own People, 


by Dr. Voughan—Problems of Life and Mind, | from Real Life, by Mrs. Osborne—Fables in Song, 


by G. H. Lewes— Westminster Sermons, by Canon 
Kingsley—Chapters on Animals, by P. G. Ham- 
erton—Theology of the Poets, by Rev. A. S. 
Brooke—Miscellanies, by John Hollingshead— 
Prose Idylls, by Canon Kingsley—Technical 





| by J. A. Skertchly—The Naturalist in Nicaragua, 
|by T. Belt—The Harz Mountains, by H. Black- 
| burn— Criss-Cross Journeys, by G. W. Thornbury 
|—The Wild North Land, by Captain: Butler— 
|A Winter in Morocco, by Amelia Perrier— 
| Markham’s Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay— 
Round about the Islands, by Clement W. Scott— 
In, the Holy Land, by Rev. Andrew Thomson— 


FICTION. 
Graham—Clytie, by Joseph Hatton—By Still 
Waters, by Edward Garrett—Ninety-Three, b 
Victor Hugo—Emilia’s Inheritance, by E. i 
Worboise—Young Brown—Seven Years of a 

| Life—Thorpe Regis—Out of Court—No Alter- 
native, by Annie Thomas—Phineas Redux, by 
Anthony Trollope—Against the Stream, by Mrs. 
| Charles—Gaunt Abbey, by Elizabeth Lysaght 
|—Lord Castleton’s Ward—John Marken field— 
| Second Cousin Sarah, by F. W. Robinson— 
| Gentianella, by Mrs. Randolph— Miss Dorothy's 
| Charge, by F. L. Benedict—The Thorntons of 
| Thornbury—Little Lady Lorraine—Ivan de 
| Biron, by Sir Arthur Helps—Roseteague, by 
| Mrs. Bray—Claude Meadowleigh—Won in a 
| Canter, by “ Old Calabar ”—Cruel Constancy— 
Thornicroft’s Model—A Friend at Court— 
| Philip Leigh—Lady Bell: a Story of the Last 
| Century—Mysie’s Pardon—The Wooing O’t— 
Conquered at Last—I'wo Little Wooden Shoes 
— Young Mr. Nightingale—Once and for Ever 
—Jupiter’s Daughters—The Love that Lived, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Training, by Thomas Twining—First Forms of 
Vegetation, by H. Macmillan—Study of Sociology, 
by Herbert Spencer—Solidity of True Religion, 
by Dr. Vaughan—The Mystery of Matter, by J. 
A. Picton—Influences of Christianity, by Dean 
Church—Mind and Body, by Alexander Bain— 
Political Economy, by J. E. Cairnes—The 
Apostolical Fathers, by Dr. Donaldson—Peeps 
| into the Human Hive, by Dr. Wynter—Literary 
Remains of Emanuel Deutsch—Fact against 
Fiction, by Hon. G. F. Berkeley—Bothwell, b 
Algernon C.Swinburne—Dale’s Ultimate Principle 
of Protestantism—Hinton’s Physiology for Prac- 
tical Use—Sound and Music, by Sedley Taylor 
— Warnings Against Superstition, by Rev. Ll. 
Davies—Kevival of Priestly Life in France— 
Lectures on Prophecy, by Dr. Déllinger—The 
Expanse of Heaven, by R. A. Proctor—Pages 








by Robert Lord Lytton—Etruscan Researches, by 
De Isaac Taylor—Essays, by Bishop Wilber force 
—Hore Hellenice, by John S. Blackie—The 
Disciples : a Poem, by Harriet E. H. King—Facta 


Non Verba—Borland Hall—The Friendship of 





On the Road to Khiva, by David Ker—The Alps 
of Arabia, by W. C. Maughan—South by West, 
edited by Canon Kingsley—Searches for Summer, 
by C. Home Douglas—Tramps in the Tyrol, by 
H. B. Pritchard—African Sketch-Book., by 
Winwood Reade—Khiva and Turkestan, by Capt. 
Spalding— Winter at the Italian Lakes—Hell- 
wald’s Russians in Central Asia—A Voyage to 
Spitzbergen, by John C. Wells—Throuah Puls 
tine, by Rev. A. C. Smica—Lower's Notes on 
Scandinavia, 


by Mrs. Eiloart—Through the Mist—Esther 
Dudley's Wooers— Won at Last, by Lady Chat- 
terton— Over the Furze—A Long Summei’s Day 
—Grantley Grange—Lescar, the Universalist— 
Civil Service, by J. S. Listado — Cramleigh 
College—Mary Grainger—A Rich Man's Secret 
— Wandering Fires, by Mrs. Despard—Born to 
be a Lady— Frank Sinclair's Wife, by Mrs. J. 
H., Riddell—Luna, by Margaret C. ya 
Centulle, by D. S. Lawlor —The Vicar’s Governess 
—A Heart Well Won—Sunken Rocks—Under 
Seal of Confession—John Fenn’s Wife—Old 
Acquaintance, by Mrs, Brotherton—Mildred’s 
Career — Mrs. Greville, by “ Ursula” — The 
Mystery of Ashleigh Manor—For Beauty's Sake : 
a Novelette— Waiting for Tidings—Argus Fair- 
bairn— Better than Gold—One Only—Holding 
Fast and Letting Go—Spell-Bound, by Alice 
King—Mistress Judith, by C. C. Fraser-Tytler- 
—Rolling in Riches—The Magic of Love, by 
Mrs. Forrest-Grant— William Mellish, by Frank 
Trollope—A Life’s Reward, by H. M. Lysons. 


Books, by F. D. Maurice—Whitehurst’s Court 
Life under Napoleon I1I.—Master Spirits, by 
Robert Buchanan—To Rome and Back, by Rev. 
J. M. Capes—English Matrons, by L. F M— 
Toilers and Spinsters, by Miss Thackeray — 
Studies in the Renaissance, by W. H. Pater— 
Self-Culture, by Professor Blackie — Super- 
natural Religion— Words of Hope and Comfort, 
by Mrs. Hare—Lectures on Mohammed, by R. 
B. Smith—Animal Locomotion, by Dr. Pettigrew 
—The Gentleman-Emigrant, by W. Stamer— 
Distinguished Persons in Russian Society — 
Principles of Science, by W. Stanley Jevons— 
Swainson’s Hand-book of Weather-Lore—The 


| Folk-Lore of Rome, by R. H. Busk—Villages 


of the Bible, by E. Paxton Hood—Tyrwhitt’s 
Early Christian Art Teaching—New Japan, by 
Samuel Mossman—Ten- Minute Talks, by Elihu 
Burritt—Montalembert’s Letters to a School- 
fellow—Macfarlane’s Story of the Lifu Mission 
—Half-Hours in the Green Lanes, by J. E. 
Taylor—Telegraph and Travel, by Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid—Forgiveness and Law, by Horace 





Bushman—Birks’s Modern Utilitarianism. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Recent Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books 


of General Interest as they appear. 


Seaside and Country Subscriptions, 3 Guineas per annum and upwards, according to the number of Books required. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All the Books in circulation at Mudie’s Select Library may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10, 11, and 12 Barton ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 
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